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More Clearance Sale Bargains! 








The books catalogued below are entirely different from those advertised last week. Many 


are recent publications, review copies, etc. 


Some are shopworn. 
almost without exception are offered at far below the usual wholesale cost. 


All are great bargains and 
If you find nothing 


here which interests you, please bring these lists to the attention of the Public Library officials 
in your town and you will thus do both them and us a favor. 
for Sunday School Libraries. 
Order promptly if you want any of these books and give second choice when possible. 
cases we have only single copies. 


Many in this list are also appropriate 


Librarians will find here some bargains which they will appreciate. 


In many 


The Congregational Bookstore, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








THEOLOGY 


Forewarned, Forearmed. Talks to Young Men. 
D. D. $1.25, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Crowns of Promise. Pictorial Sermons with illustrations. 
reduced to 30 cts., 45 cts. postpaid. 

Essays and Addresses. R. W. Dale, D. D. $1.75, reduced to $1.05, 
$1.20 postpaid. 

Central Points in Our Lord’s Ministry. H. Wace, D. D. 
duced to $1.00, $1.15. postpaid. 

Farrar’s Life of Christ. In five dainty little volumes, pocket size. 
$2.50, reduced to $1.00 net, $1.20 postpaid. (Slightly shopworn. ) 

The Acts of the Apostles. David Thomas, D. D., University College, 
Scotland. (Imported.) $3.00, reduced to $1.50, $1.75 postpaid. 

Commentary on the Acts. E. W. Rice, D. D. Reduced to 75 cts. 
net, 90 cts. postpaid. 

Topical Analysis of the Bible. J. G. Butler. $5.00 net, reduced to 

" — $2.50, $2.70 postpaid. 

The Church in Relation to Skeptics. 
reduced to 50 cts., 65 cts. postpaid. 

The Footprints of the Jesuits. R. W. Thompson. 
50 cts., 70 cts. postpaid. 

Christian Profiles in a Pagan [lirror. 
reduced to 60 cts., 70 cts. postpaid. 

Tohu-Va-Vohu (Without Form and Void). Essays by Dr. Alfred 
Edersheim. $2.00, reduced to 50 cts., 65 cts. postpaid. 

The Apostles. Ernest Renan. $2.00, reduced to $1.00, $1.15 postpaid., 

Inspiration and Other Lectures. Pres. T. George Rooke. $3.00, re- 
duced to 50 cts., 70 ects. postpaid. 

The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpretations. Orello Cone, D. D. 
$1.75, reduced to $1.00, $1.15 postpaid. 

Philosophical Basis of Theism. Prof. 8. Harris. $3.50, reduced to 
$2.00, $2.20 postpaid. 

Ten Years in My First Charge. 
50 cts., 70 cts. postpaid. 
The Soul: Its Origin and Relations. 

duced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels. W. E. Barnes, B. D. 
duced to 25 cts , 35 cts. postpaid. : 

The Early Religion of Israel. James Robertson, D.D. $3.00, reduced 
to 75 cts., 88 cts. postpaid. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus. G. W. Buckley. $1.00, reduced to 
35 cts., 45 cts. postpaid. 

Christus Mediator. Charles Elliott, D.D. 75 cts., reduced to 25 cts., 
32 cts. postpaid. 

Abraham, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 
reduced to 50 cts., 65 cts. postpaid. 

A Historical Church Atlas. E. McClure, M.A. $6.50, reduced to 
$2.00, $2.20 postpaid. 

Dogmatic Theology. Prof. W. T. Shedd, D.D. Vol. II. only 
$4.00, reduced tu 75 cta., 90 cts. postpaid. 

The Hittites and Their Language. C. R. Conder, D.C. L. $2.50, re- 
duced to $1.00, $1.25 postpaid. 

Mechanics and Faith. Chas. T. Porter. 
cts. postpaid. 

Christian Truth and Life. Sermons by M. Valentine, D.D. $1.50, 

» reduced to 40 cts., 50 cts. postpaid. 

Glimpses of Great Fields. Dr. Joseph Hall. $1.25,reduced to 40cts., 
55 cts. postpaid. 

The Great Revival of the 18th Century. Edward Paxton Hood, D. D. 
$1.25, reduced to 50 cts., 65 cts. postpaid. ; 

The Lord’s Prayer and Other Sermons. W. W. Woodworth, D.D. 
$1.25, reduced t» 30 cts., 40. cts. postpaid. -~ 

Watchwords for the Warfare of Life. From Dr. Martin Luther. 
$1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 35 cts. postpaid. 

The Apostles’ Creed. Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D., pastor Manhattan 
Congregational Church. $1.50, reduced to 50 cts. net., 65 cts. 
postpaid. 

A scholarly study of this ancient a in the light of today, showing 
that its great affirmations still hold good. 

The Path of the Pilgrim Church. 75 cts., reduced to 25 cts. net, 35 
cts. postpaid. 

A valuable historical sketch, giving outlines of Congregational history 
from the first. 

Biblical IIlustrator. Edited by J.S. Excell. $2.00 each net. Several 
odd vuls. reduced to 90 cts. each, $1.15 postpaid. 

Handy Commentary on the Bible. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. $1.00 
and $1.25 per vol. The following are offered: Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, 1 vol. each; Galatians, - Sg Bem Philippians, 1 
vol. ; Colossians, Thessalonians Timothy, 1 vol.; Introduction 
to the New Testament, 1 vol. ; Leviticus, 1 vol.; Deuteronomy, 
1 vol. ; Exodus, 1 vol. Reduced to 60 cts. each, 70 cts. postpaid. 


J. T. Davidson, 


$1.00, 


$1.75, re- 


A. J. Harrison, D. D. $2.00, 
$1.75, reduced to 


Joseph Parker, D. D. $1.50, 


Rev. A. H. Scott. $2.00, reduced to 


E. T. Collins, M. D. $1.50, re- 


$1.25, re- 


A. H. Kellogg, D. D. $1.50, 


$1.50, reduced to 30 cts., 40 





THEOLOGY 


Lectures on Ephesians. Prof. M. J. McGhee. $3.00, reduced ‘to 
$1.00, $1.25 postpaid. : 

Jesus the Messiah. Dr. A. Edersheim. An abridgment of his larger 
work. [llustrated. $1.75, reduced to 90 cts., $1.05 pestpaid. 

Women Friends of Jesus. H. C. McCook. $2.00, reduced to $1.00, 
$1.20 postpaid. 

Right to the Point. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 
35 cts. postpaid. 

The Claim of Christ. A.W.Thorold, D.D. 40cts., redueed to 20 cts , 
25 cts. postpaid. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Great Lives. History and Biography. J.I. Mombert, D. D. $1. 
reduced to 40 cts., 55 cts. postpaid. - “— 

Memories of the Tennysons. Canon Rawnsley. $2.25, reduced ‘to 
75 cts., 90 cts. postpaid. 

A History of the Lowell Institute, Boston. 
reduced to 60 cts., 70 cts. postpaid. 

The Story of Oberlin. D.S. Leonard, D. D. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts. 
net, 90 cts. postpaid. A full account of the growth of this great 
coliege from its humble beginning to its present position of. in- 
fluence and power. 

Vasari’s Lives of Painters, Sculptors and Architects. 
Bashfield and Hopkins. 
postpaid. 

James Powell; the Story of His Life. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 60 
cts. postpaid. 

James Powell was for many years the well-known and loved Secretary 
of the American Missionary Association. 

The Land of the Sphinx. G. Montbard. Fully illustrated. $2.00, 
reduced to 75 cts., 95 cts. postpaid. 

The Santiago Campaign. Gen. Joseph Wheeler. 
etc. $3.00, reduced to $1.50, $1.65 postpaid. 

The Spanish Revolution. 1868 to 1875. Edward Strobel. 
duced to 75 cts., 88 cts. postpaid. 

Teutonic Switzerland. 2 vols. W. D. McCracken, M.A. $1.50, re- 
duced to 30 cts., 50 cts. postpaid. 

The Transvaal from Within. A Private Record of Public Affairs. 
J. P. Fitzpatrick. $3.00, reduced to $2.00, $2.20 postpaid. 
With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple. Susie C. Rijnhart, M.D. 

$1.50, reduced to 90 cts., $1.00 postpaid. 


FICTION 


Herman, the Jew. A. N. Homer. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. 
postpaid. 

The Second Dandy Charter. 
to 40 cts., 50 cts. postpaid. 

Voysez. A novel by R. O. Prowse. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 85 cts. 
postpaid. 

A Sunny Southerner. Julia Magruder. $1.25, reduced to 40 cts., 
50 cts. postpaid. 

The King’s Gold. Mrs. Elizabeth Cheney. $1.25, reduced to 50 cts., 
60 cts. postpaid. 

A Child of the Jago. Arthur Morrison. $1 50, reduced to 60 cts., 
70 ets. postpaid. 

Gloria Mundi. A novel by Harold Frederic. $1.50, reduced to 5v 
cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

A Lost Lady of Old Years. A romance by John Buchan. $1.50, 
reduced to 75 cts., 90 cts. postpaid. 

Comedies of Courtship. Anthony Hope. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 
85 cts. postpaid. 4 

Defender of the Faith. A romance by Frank Mathew. $1 50, re- 
duced to 75 cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 
The Duchess Lass. Caroline Masters. $1.25, reduced to 60 ets., 
70 cts. postpaid. 
Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride. 
88 cts. postpaid. 
— Queen. H. Fielding. $1.25, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. post- 
paid. 

Tales of the City Room. Elizabeth Jordan. $1.00, reduced to 40 cts., 
50 cts. postpaid. 

God’s Winepress. A novel by Arthur Jenkinson. $1.50, reduced to 
50 cts., 65 cts. postpaid. 

Stories and Legends from Washington Irving. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 88 cts. postpaid. 

Trooper Peter Halket. Olive Schreiner. $1.25, reduced to 40 ctx., 
50 cts. postpaid. 

The Mutineer. A romance by Louis Becke. $1.50, reduced to 60 
cts.,. 70 cts. postpaid. 


H. K. Smith. $1.00, 


Edited by 
4 vols. $8.00, reduced to $5.00, $5.50 


Maps, diagrams, 


$1.50, re- 


A novel by Tom Gallon. $1.50, reduced 


Richard Boss. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 
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FICTION 


Phases of an Inferior Planet. Ellen Glasgow. $1.50, reduced to 60 
cts., 75 ets. postpaid. 

Let Us Follow Him. H. Sienkiewicz. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 60 
cts. postpatd. 

Miss Grace of All Souls. 
cts., 35 cts. postpaid. 

Amidst the Wild Carpathians. 
70 cts. postpaid. 

Across the Salt Seas. John Burton. $1.50, reduced to 50 cts., 60 
cts. postpaid. 

Gray Lae John Buchan. $1.50, reduced to 30 cts., 40 cts. post- 
paid. 

Andronike. A Greek Romance by S. T. Xenos. $1.50, reduced to 
50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

The King with Two Faces. 
cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Cinder Path Tales. William Lindsey. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 35 
cts. postpaid. 

An Old Chronicle of Leighton. Sarah Hamer. $1.50, reduced to 30 
cts., 40 cts. postpaid. 

The Invaders and Other Stories. Tolstoi. $1.25, reduced to 40 cts., 
50 cts. postpaid. 

The Right Side of the Car. 
cts., 50 cts. postpaid. 
Mid Green Pastures. Stories by E. R. Ester. $1.25, reduced to 50 

cts., 60 cts postpaid. 
Richard Kenneway’s Wife. Annette Lyster. $1.00, reduced to 40 
cts., 50 cts. postpaid. 
Silence and Other Stories. 
cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 
Capt. Bonneville’s Adventure. Washington Irving. Elegantly il- 
justrated with photogravures. 2 vols. $6.00, reduced to $3.60, 
$4.00 postpaid. 

Astoria. Washington Irving. 2 vols. Elegantly illustrated with 
photogravure. In box. $6.00, reduced to $3.60, $4.00 postpaid. 

The Ways of Life. Two stories by Mrs. Oliphant. $1.00, reduced 
60 ets , 70 cts. postpaid. 

Wine on the Lees. J. A. Stewart. $1.50, reduced to 90 cts., $1.05 
postpa'd. 

Sir George Tressady. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 2 vols. $2.00, reduced 
tu 90 cts., $1.10 pust paid. 

Chevalier d’ Auriac. S, L. Yeates. $125, reduced to 60 cts., 70 cts. 
pustpaid. 

Confessions of an American Opium Eater. H. G. Gale. $1.00, re- 
duced to 30 cts , 40 cts. postpaid. 

The Tone King. H. Rau. A romance founded on the life of Mozart. 
$l 50, reduced to 90 cts., $1.05 postpaid. 

A Son of Israel. A novel by Rachel Penn. $1.25, reduced to 60 ets., 
70 cts. postpaid. 

The White Cottage. A novel by “Zack.” $150, reduced to 75 ets., 
85 cts. postpaid. 

That Mainwaring Affair. A novel by A. M. Barbour. 
tu 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Idols. W.J. Locke. A London Story. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 90 
cts. postpaid. : 

Pemberton. A Story of 100 years ago. Henry S. Petersou. Lllus- 
trated. $1.50, reduced to 80 cts., 95 cts. postpaid. 

The Regicides. A Colonial Story. Frederick Cogswell. $1.50, re- 
duved to 50 cts , 60 cts. postpaid. ; 

She Stands Alone. A Story of Pilate’s Wife. Mark Ashton. $1.50, 
reduced to 90 cts., $1.00 postpaid. 


JUVENILE 


Elsie Dinsmore. New illustrated edition. $1.50, reduced to 90 cts., 

$1.00 postpaid. 

The Little Boy Book. .Helen Hay. (Daughter of Secretary Hay.) 
Beautifully illustrated with colored pictures. $1 50, reduced to 
90 cts., $1.00 postpaid. 

The Little Men Play. The Little Women Play. Adapted from Miss 
Alcott’s Stories. E. L. Gould. Each 50 cts., reduced to 35 cts., 
40 cts. postpaid. 

Nonsense. F. Rogers. A Series of Children’s Stories. $1.50, re- 
duced to 30 cts., 40 cts. postpaid. 

Prince Dimple. Illustrated. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Song Flowers from “ Child’s Garden of Verse.”” Music by Katherine 
Ramsey. $3.00, reduced to $1.00, $1.20 postpaid. 

The Stevenson Song Book. Verses from “ A Child’s Garden” with 
music by various emine.t composers. $2.00, reduced to $1.20, 
$1.30 pest paid. 

The Snow Queen and Other Fairy Tales. Hans Christian Andersen. 
lilustrated. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 65 cts. postpaid. 

Through the Farmyard Gate. Emilie Poulsson. Illustrated. $1.00, 
reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

The Arkansaw Bear. A. B. Paine. Fully illustrated with funny 

® pictures. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Elsie’s Visit to Cloudland and the Moon. Frances Austen. Illus- 
trated. $125, reduced to 75 cts., 88 cts. postpaid. 

Romance of Real§Life. Incidents in Lives of Great Men. 
illustrated. $1.75, reduced to 60 cts., 75 cts. postpaid. , 

A Lonely Little Lady. Dolf Wyllarde. $1.25, reduced to 50 cts., 

+ - 60 cts. postpaid. 

Watts’ Songs for Children. Illustrated edition. $1.00, reduced to 
35 cts., 45 cts. postpaid. 

The Boy Life of Napoleon. Madam Poa. Illustrated. $1.50, reduced 
to 50 cts., 65 cts. postpaid. 

Jackanapes. Mrs. J. H. Ewing. Large oie illustrated edition. 
$2.00, reduced to 50 cts., 63 cts. postpaid. 

Fairy Folk of Blue Hill. Lilly Wesselhoeft. 
duced to 40 cts., 50 ets. postpaid. 


William Tirebuck. $1.25, reduced to 25 
M. Jokai. $1 25, reduced to 60 cts., 


M. E. Coleridge. $1.50, reduced to 50 


John Uri Lloyd. $1.00, reduced to 40 


Mary E. Wilkins. $1.25, reduced to 75 


$1 50, reduced 


Fully 


Illustrated, $1 25, re- 














JUVENILE 


The Lion City of Africa. Willis Boyd Allen. 
$2.50, reduced to 75 cts., 88 cts. postpaid. 
Little One’s Bible Story Book. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 38 cts. 
postpaid. 

The Lookabout Club. 
60 ets. postpaid. 

Typical Tales from Shakespeare. R. R. Raymond, A. M. 
reduced to 60 cts., 70 cts. postpaid. 

In the Hands of the Red Coats. KE. T. Tomlinson. 
to 90 cts., $1.05 postpaid. A good story for boys. 

A Dog of Constantinople. I. C. Chandler. Fally illustrated. $1.50, 
reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

A Lovable Crank. Barbara Yechton. 
to 90 cts., $1.05 postpaid. 

Dr. Dodd’s School. A Story for Boys. J.L. Ford. $1.50, reduced 
to 50 cts , 65 cts. postpaid. 

Out of the Way. A Story for Children. 
reduced to 60 cts., 75 cts. postpaid. 


Fully illustrated. 


Mary E. Bamford. $1.50, reduced to 50 cts., 
$1.20 net, 
$1.50, reduced 


Illustrated. $1.50, reduced 


$1.25, 


Helen L. Taylor. 


| Rosalba. A story for girls. Olive Rayner. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 


60 cts. postpaid. 


POETRY 


Sunlight and Shadow. Poems and Pictures. $200, reduced to 75 
cts., 90 cts. postpaid. 

English Elegies. Edited by J.C. Bailey. $1.50, reduced to 50 cts., 
60 cents postpaid. 

Songs of the Soul. Poems by Samuel I. Prime. $1.50, reduced to 
40 cts., 50 cts. postpaid. 

In Memoriam. Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated edition, coated pa- 
per. Introduction by Henry Van Dyke. $3.50, reduced to $1.75, 
$2.00 postpaid. (Slightly shopworn. ) 

Poems of Lord Byron. With portrait in steel. 
‘ets., 90 cts. postpaid. (Shopworp.) 

The Ring and the Book. Robert Browning. With introduction and 
critica) notes by Porter and Clarke, with pertene and illustra- 
tions. $2.00, reduced to $1.25, $1.40 postpaid. 

Milton’s Poetical Works. Broad Margin Edition. With portrait. 
$1.75, reduced to $1.00, $1.15 postpaid. 

The Earthly Paradise. A poem by William Morris. 
$2.50, reduced to $1.50, $1.65 postpaid. 


MISCELLANY 


The Religions of China. James Logge. $1.50, reduced to 75 ctr., 85 
cts. postpaid. 

Sunlight and Shadow. A Book for Photographers. W. L. Adams. 
Beautifully illustrated. $250, reduced to $1 50, $1.65 postpaid. 
Selected Works of Zwingli. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 35.cts. postpaid. 
The Self Educator in Chemistry. Prof. James Knight. Reduced 

to 15 ets., 25 cts. postpaid. 
The State and Old Age Pensions. J. A. Spender. 
to 25 cts., 33 cts. postpaid. 
School Hygiene. Prof. E. R. Shaw. 
cts. postpaid. 
Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. 
to 30 ctx., 36 cts. postpaid. ° 
Select Orations of Cicero. $1.25, reduced to 60 cts., 75 cts. postpaid. 


$1.75, reduced to 75 


(Imported. ) 


$1 00, reduced 


$1.00, reduced to. 60 cts., 75 


Prof. F. Engels. $1.00, reduced 


| Treasures of the Metropolitan Art Museum, New York. Beautifully 


$1.50, reduced to $1.00, $1.25 postpaid. 


illustrated. 
W. H. Hervey. 


The Trade Policy of Imperial Federation. 
reduced to 30 ctx., 36 cts., postpaid. 
Through the Yangtse Gorges. Archibald J. Little. F. R.G.S., 
$2.50, reduced to $1.50, $1.65 postpaid. 

The Wisdom of Passion, or Motives of Human Passion. Salvarona. 
$1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 35 cts. postpaid. 

Social Studies in England. Sarah K. Bolton. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 
35 cts. postpaid. 

Domestic Problems. 
postpaid. 

The Book of the Pilgrimage. $2.00, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. post- 


id. 

The account of the “Congregationalist Pilgrimage” to England some 
years ago, during which many famous historic spots were visited. It is 
elegantly illustrated. 
The Tragedy of Faust. F. E. Webb, LL.D. $2.00, reduced to $1.00, 

$1.15 postpaiu. 

The Boss: An Essay on the Art of Governing American Cities. 

H. Champernonne. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 
Love in Art. Mary Knight Porter. Fully illustrated and handsomely 

neue but slightly shelfworp. $2.00, reduced to $1.00, $1.15 post- 

paid. 
Fleet Street: the Highway of Letters. 
duced to $1.00, $1.20 postpaid. 

Fully illustrated and highly interesting to lovers of old London history. 
One of China’s Scholars: or, The Conversion of a Confucianist. Mrs. 

Taylor. $1.00, reduced to 60 cts., 70 cts. postpaid. 

The Women of Homer. Walter C. Perry. Beautifully illustrated: 
. $2.50, reduced to $1.25, $1.40 postpaid. 
The Transvaal Outlook. Albert Stickney. 

$1 12 pustpaid. 

A valuable resume by a military man of the Boer war and the matters 
connected with it 
Easy Chapters in Science. 

$1 15, postpaid. 

The Perfect Wagnerite. 

60 cts. postpaid. 
Parables for School and Home. Fully illustrated. W. P. Garrison. 

$1.25, reduced to 60 cts., 75 cts. postpaid. 

An Honest Dollar. Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews. 

25 ets., 35 ets. postpaid. 


$1.00, 


Mrs. Diaz. $1.25, reduced to 25 cts., 30 cts. 


Thomas Archer. $2.00, re- 


$1.50, reduced to $1.00, 


Mrs. W. Awdry. $2.00, reduced to $1.00, 


Bernard Shaw. $1.25, reduced to 50 cts., 


$1.00, reduced to 
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PUBLISHES THIS WEEK 


A,PRIMER OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION BASED 
ON THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, D.D., formerly Iowa Professor of New Tes- 
tament Literature and Interpretation in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Author of “The Revelation of Jesus,’ etc. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net. 

(Postage, 7 cents.) 


The _ of this little book is to present, in untechnical form, in the common language of everyday 
life, the essentials of Christianity, assuming that Christ: ianity as a doctrine is ag =| less nor 
more than the teaehing of Jesus. It is concerned with facts rather than inferences from facts or 
theories by which they are thought to be explained; and uses all the ligh heats research of 
recent years has shed upon the Gospel. 


THE CARE OF DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED AND 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


By HOMER FOLKS, Secretary of the State Charities Aid Association of New 
York; Comm’r of Public Charities, New York City. Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net. 
(Postage, 10 cents.) 

The-first volume to appear in a new series of works on “ American Philanthropy of the Nineteenth 
Century.” The book covers succinctly the solution of private and public institutions for children, 


of plac ng-out in families, temporary homes, protection of neglected children, and the education 
of delinquents, with a chapter on present tendencies in “ child-saving ’ work. 





VERY RECENT ISSUES 


A SKETCH OF SEMITIC ORIGINS, SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS 


By GEORGE A. BARTON, Asst. Prof. in Biblical Literature and Semitic Lan- 
guages at Bryn Mawr College. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 
(Postage, 19 cents.) 


A fresh and comprehensive discussion of the social and religious evolution of the Semitic peoples, 
. throwing much light upon the Mosaic times and institutions, and their survivals. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND HIS PROBLEMS 


By JAMES H. CANFIELD, LL. D., Librarian of Columbia University. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net. (Postage, 8 cents. ) 
Helpful, witty advice drawn from a long experience as Secretary and President of the National Educa- 
tional Association, Professor of History, University of Kansas; Chancellor of the University of 


Nebraska, President of the Ohio State University, and at Columbia Lniversity. Short, admirably 
written, wise, and pertinent to most interests 0 Student life. 


EXPERIMENTAL SOCIOLOGY 


Descriptive and Analytical: Delinquents 
By FRANCIS A. KELLOR, Graduate Student in the University of Ch'cago. 
Cloth, crown 8v0, $2.00 net. (Postage, 15 cents. ) 
A sae + neh presents a new method in sociological study and new data as to whites and blacks not 


—_ as to criminality, but as to social conditions. Constructive work of value to sociologists 
to educational theory in general. 


REGNUM DEI Bampton Lectures of 1901 


By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 
Cloth, $2.50. 
Eight Lceataren on the Kingdom of God in the History of Christian Thought. Dr. Robertson is well 
known 


as a contributor to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, editor of Handbooks of Theology, 
etc., and best of all, probably, by his translations and editions of Athanasius. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISB8IONS, oom 704, 
Miss Sarah Louise 


tional House Day, Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only the Tp pe AREEDS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. 609 Congre; mag cy ional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Re win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’sS + tareasdens ARY ASSOCIATION, Reom 

Coneseantte: ional House. Miss Lizzie D. AWhite, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
lesions, © BOARD ¢ - Cospusesrqunns FOR FOREIGN 
188ION8, Congregatio: 
Treasurer; Charies ES Swett, Publishing and 
Puss Agent. Office in New ist. Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE Gomaanpassemas, Cuppos BUILDING gouaey 


ye Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer ‘United 
Gharinos Bull New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 


al House, Boston, Field 


mee ng MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Pe 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. 8! 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. | Apply for ae to 
E. B. hip snsee B08 C Congregational H 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Gauien 9 Union of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of lical ey ye 


ools 
mry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint. Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 
THE womas's SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
tn, Too ge = or Annual member- 
chip 8 $1.00 lite membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry O. 
, Treas. Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, 0! th 
Bev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President, ; Geo. Goul: 
Treasurer ; B. 8. Lyf Corresponding Secretary, tary, eooet 


601 Congres fy) ‘ouse, Boston. 

society devoted to the material, soctal, 3 merai and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. poenene vr lg ae Fs 
able tot the Boston Seaman’s d Society. Con 
ye from churches and individuals solicited. 


B CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
nn ‘established by the Massachusettes General aes. 
tion, offers its services to churehes ven fey 

ulpit on lies in a and in er States. 
Room 61 nal House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre' 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Buil , New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangel ic ana‘ educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. igre 
615 Co. ational House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. aa be sent to either of the above 

ae orto HW. Hab , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 

-Second St., New York City. 


" gemeimacdaioos ban ey maak orz  Beholarahiog 
West Education vet —- et Olarships 
a en’ 
tional Colleges and Academies in seveutesn st states. 
free Christian schools in Utah and New p nme 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Co opal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Bepeepom Ay SocrsTy, 


Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, an, ? to whom donations and subscrip- 


tions and correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities pt. be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D d Rev. Wash: i» Choate, D. D. ., Correspond- 


ington 

ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 

matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 


ee the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil). a  eeed and disabled ministers oad 











onaries and their families. Chairman, Re A. 

Stimson, D. D., New York; bin tag om Hon. Arthur 

H. Wellman ‘Boston ; Secretary Edwin H. Baker, 

pee. t. J wat i ry Rey. ag gt 2. Forbes, 
‘I give e 











ouncti of the Congregational Churches 
of the the National Gounch of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief.” All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
St., New Haven, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY Romoge, AND PuB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, tio 
lard Scott, D. D., ‘Presiden ent; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 

tary an 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missio navies, fur. 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other n 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous! y or at yoenaee 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de; 
are wholly defrayed oY pa ae ner from the past 


ness Department. Al tions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ave, W.A. , Ph. D., 18 Field and 
this w England Superintendent for 
e 
— in charge of the Business 












Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or exrpressage, is an extra charge. 


For descriptions of forthcoming books, send for the new announcements of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















‘ The Life of MENEELY & CO. res 


Waterviiet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 


Dr. Joseph Parker, |_™° tr? So” st th the 
The greatest English Congregational preacher, has CHURCH BELLS and PEALS 


been written by Albert Dawson, once his private Superior Copper and Tin. 

secretary, now London correspondent of The Con- mcenAann BELL VOUNDRY. Baltimore, Id. 
gregationalist. It makes ioteresting reading for 
any minister, and its cost {s only 75 cts., postpaid. 














INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
Churches about to adopt should 
learn of the by rior —-< of 


this service. oo Lim 
Communion Service Co., Box ase. ima, 


Mma: marae ie , 






soston THe Pilgrim Press cnicaco 








, Rn Eee 
r, and known in tne trade as the Pil 
publishes whe Congr: ationalist and Christian World, 
e Pilgrim Se Helps and Sunday schoo! 
books 3 Sunday schools and home ree, 
and uisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entire to which, however, 
that of the Missionary Dopertnens, § to which, however, 
it makes annual app’ propriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals f: Fa Ohio and ail states 
shoul? 4 sent te the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, "the Chicago salsa 


LLS 


Stee] Alloy Church and School Belis. g@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0. 








oF LAKE SUFERION INGOT COFFEE AMD 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 


BUCKEYE BELt BELL FOUNDRY, 
OO., Cincinnati.O 





rien 


in Cinomoatl Bel Foundry noe ELA WA, 9 
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PROPER feeding is the secret of success with 
hand-fed ‘infants, and Mellin’s Food is the secret of 
proper feeding. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 DAY WASHING- 
ToN Tours, $25.—Including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals en route, etc., leaving Boston Feb. 
21, March 7 and 21, April 4 and 18 and May 2. 
Stop over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 


A CHARMING PIECE.—Every housekeeper likes 
to see an interesting sideboard. It is full of sug- 
gestiveness and a great help in the solving of dining 
room problems. Such a sideboard is now on ex- 
hibition at the Paine Furniture Warerooms. A 
rough engraving of it appears in another column 
under the heading An Original Idea. 


A LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED.—The average 
person often finds himself at a loss to know how 
he can provide against the fact that his memory 
constantly fails him in little matters of importance 
connected with his early education. The ordinary 
rules of spelling, punctuation, definitions of words, 
use of capitals, parliamentary law, postal informa- 
tion, weights and measures, etc., with which he was 
formerly familiar, are half-forgotten, or at least so 
vaguely remembered as to make him feel constantly 
in doubt regarding little things which he should 
know, and concerning which he was formerly fully 
posted. Asa help to such persons a very valuable 
little dictionary of some 50.000 words together with 
all the above information, in compact form, is being 
sent out by Mr. C. M. Wurster, of Ithaca, N. Y., for 
the insignificant price of 18 cents. This book is 
handy, complete, accurate and supplies a long-felt 
want. Mr. Wurster is mailing hundreds of the 
little books to every part of thisand other countries, 
and is receiving the large volume of orders which 
his venture deserves. 


CONVALESCENCE.—Convalescence is sometimes 
merely apparent, not real, and cepecreay is this true 
after 7 ~ diseases as pneumonia, typhoid fever and the 

make it real and rapid, there is no o. her tonic 
iighly to be recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











This eat medicine cleanses and renews the blood, 
strengthens all the organs and functions, and restores 
healt Take Hood's, 
Educational 
E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 


Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full jar course oe all éqpecteeems, with addi- 
tional ction in New Testament Greek. En- 

trance examination Thursda; 4, 1902, 9 A.M. 

For Catalogue or Bs wd = LL ly to 

rof. C. A., Beckwith, ‘or, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
bah ig SCHOOL oS be L ys 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M. A., . wee 
WINDSOR HALL FOR ¢ CIRLS eRe 
ANNA M. Goopnow, B. A., Assoc. Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon. 
The Principal of the Frye School, Boston, 
has room for one more boy in his family. 
L. F. GRIFFIN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


ge of Physicians and Surgeons. 
dard requirements. Allowance for service in 
fase Hospital. = eee coreen “ane ns 
be te ay 0g instruction rection. 
H. , A. M., M.D., as Near City 
Fotindt Ghawinnt Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
al and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. f, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Parents looking for aschooi are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘Choice 
ofa School.” ARTHU BR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
All the 
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The Boys 
World 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
666 WEEKLY PAPER 666 


For all boys, and for every day of the week. Stands 
for all that is noblest in boy ‘ite. It is intended to 
assist and to uplift boys in their own sphere; to make 
each Me weed living, and each deed its best; #0 in- 
crease faith and courage, and to spread a charm con 
tinually ro the way. Conducted by a corps of 
ablest Christian writers, and workers with 














Treats of everything of interest to boys — home, 
school, shop, playground, Sunday-school, Church, etc. 
News of successfu ys, and brave deeds dor & 
boys. Interesting L= = and incidents. Se, 
games, recreation, care of 

health, earning and ——e money, making things 
seuee Table, Question Drawer, etc. Eight large, four- 
column full of delightful and wholesome read- 
ing for bors. Printed in colors. First number now 





cents per year. A boys’ weekly at less than 
wbtlee doce ne price aaked by others for boys’ monthlies 
pecial rates to Sunday-schools. Just the thing to hold 
boys in Siendnate. pecimen copies free. Address, 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
36 Washington Street, Chicago. 

















Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses g: ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a lt 








Boston AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL AS8SOCIA- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, [he Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions. 
. Congregational House, every Friday at 10 A. M. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missio: es; promotes temperance 
homes and a houses in lead ng seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ve vessels ; 
mblishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 


Contributions to sustain its work are sclicited, one 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, urer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this headi ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost cabecibers Afty cents each isertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















Wanted to bu 
ness by a man -_ 
ability. 5, 
ticulars to * Business.” 


an interest in a good paying bust- 

+) of rometne es as to character and 
to invest. Write full par 

care Congregationalist, Bos 





A Young Woman of re t od . 
experienced in stenoeraphy aa typewriting ‘and un- 
derstanding bookboopmng, would take work at home or 
position in office or 7 ivate secretary’s work. Best 
references. Address O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 








A Book Mothers Will Like 


THE SUNDAY BOOK 


OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN 
Suggested by Elizabeth B. Boies 


Ornamental binding 25 Cents net 


What shall the children be allowed to do on Sun- 
days? If they have their usual sports and games, 
they are being taught a disregard of the day which 
may shape their conduct all through life. If com- 
pelled to sit in idleness, we know the well-worn 
proverb. 

This little book gives them something innocent, 
rational and instructive to do; cultivates the mem- 
ory and awakens thought on suitable themes; and 
will prove in many cases a godsend to parents and 
children both. Send for a copy and see. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORE 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


WARD’S 
“ BUNKER HILL” PAPERS 


Try No. (611 for ‘‘every-day’’ use. 
In all the new shapes. 25 cts. per pound. 
49 FRANKLIN &T., BOSTON, 
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ORDER SPRING WORK NOW. 


memorials, eace MRSC From two to six months are required to 





If you contemplate 
the purchase of 


write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 











supervision. 


need may be. 


SSEOISSLOIISSLOISSLIIVIESLO IVIL sEseOs 


properly manufacture a monument. Care- 
ful designing, careful cutting and careful 
setting (and we do ov/y the careful sort) 
use up a good deal of time. 

Hence we remind those whom it may 
concern that we are NOW ready for 
Spring orders and that there is really 
no time to lose. 

We select only granite of the high- 
est quality, and (of great importance) 


we exercise particular care in the setting—giving to this fundamental detail the strictest 


Our prices are reasonable, since we recognize no middlemen, but deal direct with 


the consumer, who therefore has but one moderate profit to pay. 
We use Quincy, Westerly, Barre, or any other leading monumental stone, as the 


We empioy experienced designers and sculptors, and we ship our work to all parts 
of this country and Canada—a sure evidence of its popularity. 





THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 





6,500,000 


Of our Sunday School Song Books have sold. 
BUT OUR NEW BOOK 


CEMS OF SONC 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
is pronounced by all who have examined it to be the best 
we have ever published. : 
288 pages, Full Cloth Cover, $25 per 100. 
A RETURNABLE COPY SENT ON APPLICATION. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


A WISCONSIN IDEA 


and indorsed by a number of Wisconsin’s pastors is a 
book of 95 pages, entitied « Following the Master,”’ 
Short Studies in the Christian Life, by Rev. ERNEST E. 
Day. The Outlook speaks well of it. One pastor has 
solved the prayer meeting problem by its use. Copies 
sent pastors for examination. Price 45 cents, postpaid. 


L. J. PICKARTS & CO., Madison, Wis. 
SUFFERERS from Psoriasis and Eczema wil! 

hear of what may interest them by 
writing to Rev. GEO. MOKAY, 902 Greenwood Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. I new st 8. 

Splendid steamer * Devonian,” Feb. 5; “ Cestrian,” 
Feb. 12; “ Winifredian,” Feb. 19; “ Philadelphian,” 
Feb. 26 ; “* Kingstonian” (to London), Jan. 24; “ Iberian” 
(to London), Feb. 7; “ Caledonian” (to London), Feb. 25. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 














Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston ' 





EUROPE & ORIENT 


2ist Wear. Limited parties. Unexcelled 


fe © arrangements. Terms reasonable. Organized | 


Maat ee and conducted b 


y 
f.and MES. H.S. PAINE, Giens Falls, N.Y. | 





lhe beginning of Window Happil- 
ness is ashade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 


TSHORN 


ADE ROLLER. 











‘“‘Nelson’s 1901 Teachers’ Bible Leaps Into the Lead.” 


—ChAristian Nation, 
Nelson’s New Plan of putting Bible Teachers’ “ Helps” in alphabetical order is the 
greatest advance in Teachers’ Bibles since they were originated. The “ Helps” in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series, are in Dictionary Form and beautifully illustrated 
from recent photographs. The Concise Bible Dictionary, with 
Combined Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas, makes it the 
most sensible, serviceable, concise, condensed, yet complete 
Teachers’ Bible on the market. 


Prices from $1.15 upwards. For sale by all booksellers, 
or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 




















DELIGHTFUL 


WINTER CRUISE 


By the specially constructed Twin- 
Screw Craising Steamer 


**PRINZESSIN 
VICTORIA LUISE ”’ 


Leaving New York March 12, 1902 


A most delightful and interesting cruise, enabling 
tourists to visit points in the 


Biack Sea Region and the Caucasus 


which could hitherto only be visited by long and tedious 
trips overiand. The “ Drinzessin Victoria Luise” is, in 
every detail, the most perfect cru’sing craft afloat. 


ITINERARY :—FROM NEW YORK TO FUNCHAL (Madeira); GIBe 
RALTAR, GENOA, VILLEFRANCHE (Nice. Monte Vario), PALERMO, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, TRtBIZOND (Asia Minor), BATOUM (Tifis), 
SEBASTOPOL BALACLAVA (Battlefields of the Crimean War) YALIA 
(Livadia, Orianda), ODESSA (Russia), ATHENS, NAPLES (Vesuvius, 
Rome, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri), ALGIER3, LISBON (Cintra, Cascaes), 
SOUTHAMPTON (London), and HAMBURG ; thence by any of the Come 
pany’s Express Steamers to NEW YORK. 


Total Duration About 67 Days 
For Jurther information, rates, etc., apply te Dept. 29 af the 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 70 State Street, Boston 


1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 106 North Broadway, St. Louis 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago 401 California Street, San Francisco 
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It will gratify not only the 
many friends and former stu- 
dents of ex-Pres. James H. Fairchild, but 
a large number beside who have learned 
to admire him, though denied personal 
acquaintance, to see his portrait on our 
cover this week. Most of the generation 
to which he belongs have passed on, but 
he still lingers an honored figure in the 
life of the Oberlin of today, and repre- 
senting in his person, as he has for many 
years, the fairest fruitage of the Chris- 
tian life. We trust the time is still far 
distant when it will be necessary to sum 
up his life work, but a tender and dis- 
criminating estimate of the man and of 
his great services to many interests is 
in order now. That on another page 
which Professor King has prepared bears 
the marks of long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Oberlin’s Grand Old Man. 


Our Portrait 


A legacy has-fallen to the 
th Famine donors of the Indian Fam- 

ine Fund. Its value will be 
determined by the way in which it is 
regarded. If it was worth while to save 
children from starvation, it is still more 
worth while to give them the opportunity 
to live useful lives. These 3,300 children 
make their own appeal in the statement 
made of them on page 178. Twenty dol- 
lars will support one of them for a year 
while he is learning a trade or business 
that will enable him to become a useful 
member of society. The Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Board has considered the 
appeal and cordially indorses it. We 
commend it heartily. While we cannot 
give space to publish the individual con- 
tributors, we shall announce the totals 
from week to week. A cablegram re- 
ceived from Ahmednagar last week says, 
“Famine children money exhausted,” 
which means that all the money given 
for this purpose in this and other coun- 
tries has been used, and that immediate 
relief is imperative. 


What would become 

br pores the [Ministry of the Christian min. 
ecruited . 

istry if it were not 
constantly recruited from the Christian 
home? The council which installed Mr. 
Knight at Berkeley Temple, Boston, a 
fortnight ago, and the one which last 
week inducted Mr. Cross into the assist- 
ant pastorate of the Old South Church 
could hardly have failed to be impressed 
with the tribute each man paid to the in- 
fluence of Christian parents. Mr. Knight 
said that he remembered nothing earlier 
than the scene at his mother’s knee when, 
after completing the recitation of the 
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second chapter of Matthew, ending with 
the words, ‘‘He shall be called a Naza- 
ween,” he looked up into her face to find 
it beaming with pride and satisfaction. 
Mr. Cross also dwelt upon the effect of 
the training and atmosphere of his home 
in leading him into the Christian life and 
the ministry. How few men enter this 
sacred calling today who were not dedi- 
cated from babyhood to the service of 
Christ and theirfellowmen. Indeed, how 
few people enter the Christian life who 
grew up in irreligious homes! George 
Eliot said, ‘‘In the man who has known 
caresses there lives a fiber of memory 
that can be touched to: gentle issues.” 
It is equally true that in the man whose 
childhood knew the name of Jesus Christ 
as that of a familiar and beloved friend 
there exists the fiberof memory that long 
afterwards can be touched to noble re- 
sults. 


The annual report of 
the New England Sab- 
bath Protective League, just issued, an- 
nounces the last year as the most success- 
ful in its history. During the seven 
years nearly one million New England 
people have been addressed, some ten 
million pages of literature have been dis- 
tributed and twenty anti-‘Sunday laws 
defeated. The league has been a quiet 
but powerful influence in favor of keep- 
ing Sunday as a rest day and of promot- 
ing its use for the higher life of the 
people. This report is tonic reading. It 
shows the dangers which threaten, the 
interests concerned and the motives 
which prompt the preservation of the 
New England Sabbath. Ministers who 
read this report will be likely to be 
moved to preach on this subject and will 
find here information and guidance which 
will enable them to preach intelligently 
and to represent the reasonable Chris- 
tian conviction of the present time. 


Safeguarding Sunday 


The naval chaplain who 
Becta a Army wrote to Secretary of the 

Navy Long, complaining 
of the financial compensation which the 
nation gives the chaplains and urging 
more pay, did not realize, probably, that 
he was dealing with an ex-president of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
a layman especially conversant with ec- 
clesiastical conditions. Secretary Long’s 
letter in reply to the chaplain, published 
in the Boston Herald of the 24th, is a 
letter so full of wisdom from the lay- 
man’s standpoint that the chaplain when 
he read it must have felt considerably 
enlightened. Secretary Long points out 
that not only are the chaplains better 
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paid while in the service up to the time 
that they are sixty-two years old than 
the average clergyman, but also that they 
have “retired pay for life, medical serv- 
ice free and other perquisites” that the 
average professional man knows nothing 
of. The pay of the chaplain while on 
land is $2,300 a year, and while at sea 
$2,800. Secretary Long asks, “Am I 
wrong in assuming that this is two or 
three times the average salary of clergy- 
men?” Secretary Long is not wrong, 
and he is equally correct in his statement 
that ‘“‘the income of other professional 
men generally increases with advancing 
years, while in the case of a clergyman, 
after a certain period, he is less in de- 
mand,” whereas the chaplain is certain 
of full pay until he is sixty-two years old, 
and then he is retired on an allowance. 
Some men don’t know when they are well 
off. 


iii at ws The present is certainly a 
at to Ho in time of unusual heart 
ee ett searching on the part of 
Christian ministers and of not a few lay- 
men as well. Our Chicago correspondent 
last week referred to the three days’ con- 
ference of Presbyterian ministers in that 
region who conferred for many hours 
about the exact spiritual situation in 
their respective parishes, devising what 
remedies they could to meet it. Perhaps 
too much time and thought may be spent 
on the diagnosis. We were. impressed 
the other day with the title of the paper 
which Rev. George A. Hail of Peabody, 
Mass., read before the Essex South As- 
sociation, of which he is a member. 
Starting with the theme What to Do in 
the Meanwhile, Mr. Hall, after stating 
fairly and fully the reasons for discour- 
agement, passed on to answer the ques- 
tion with which he started. He told his 
fellow-ministers that they, as a part of 
modern society, helped to create the 
problems which they would solve, that 
they could not escape entire responsibil- 
ity of the sins of their own times. He 
counseled a work of reconstruction and 
readjustment. Regarding doctrine, he 
advised open-mindedness to the conclu- 
sions of scholarship, but urged a more 
firm hold upon the vital substance of the 
gospel. Respecting the life of the church 
in the world, he pleaded for a stronger 
grasp of the spiritual conception of the 
church, quoting in this connection Dr. 
Francis Peabody’s trenchant words: 
“The present age is the best chance God 
has ever given for the Christian life and 
this land is the best land in which that 
chance can be met.” It is good, indeed, 
that notes ef hope and confidence emerge 
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now and then as well as those of lamen- 
tation and denunciation. 


Presbyterian  for- 
eign mission work 
has within the last 
two or three years largely taken the form 
of the support of one or more laborers on 
the field by local churches. The large 
majority of Presbyterian men and women 
in pagan lands are now so provided for. 
The system has distinct advantages, prin- 
cipally the educational effect upon the 
local churches of being brought into con- 
tact with a specific worker and his work. 
There is force in the argument that gifts 
for the spread of Christianity should not 
be dependent on such relations to partic- 
ular men and women and their fields, and 
no doubt giving to the broad cause is a 
higher form of Christian beneficence. 
But as a training process the personal 
method has much to commend it, espe- 
cially for the young. At all events, Pres- 
byterian foreign missionary work has 
never been so vigorous and promising as 
now, 


Presbyterians and the 
Personal Tie in [Missions 


The picture of the building of 
pag ie the American Chinese Self- 

supporting Church in Hong- 
kong, which appears on the cover of the 
February number of the Missionary Her- 
ald, does net look like an American 
church. With its schoolrooms, kitchens, 
sleeping apartments and audience-rooms, 
it is, perhaps, a typical Chinese church 
edifice. It is to be a meeting place for 
Chinamen coming from China to Amer. 
ica and returning, and for the representa- 
tives of bands of Christians in the inte- 
rior, to whom this will be the mother 
church. It marks a new stage in the 
history of American missionary work in 
China, which has been passing through 
tests during the last three years that 
would have destroyed any merely human 
institution. The Christians of that great 
empire are coming into a position of in- 
dependence and of consequent greater 
influence. Yet this church requests the 
American Board to accept the deed of its 
property and hold it for missionary pur- 
poses. We note, also, as a sign of the 
attitude of the people toward Christian- 
ity, that the Chinese government has vol- 
untarily set aside half a million taels to 
found a university at Tai-yuen, and has 
asked a Christian minister, Rev. Timothy 
Richards, to take charge of the fund and 
administer the institution for ten years. 
Tai-yuen is a city in the province of 
Shansi, where many of the missionaries 
and Christian converts were murdered 
by the Boxers. This gift is prompted by 
the fact that the missionary societies re- 
fused to demand money compensation for 
missionaries killed. 


“The sermon today 
is therefore unreal. 
It does not stand for what the church 
at the present day is,’’ says a recent 
Churchman, in a trenchant editorial deal- 
ing with the inferiority of the pulpit min- 
istrations of Protestant Episcopal cler- 
gymen. ‘The most fundamental and es- 
sential things must conform themselves 
to circumstances and changing conditions, 
or else remain apart from the thought 


The Hunger for Reality 


and life of the age,” said Bishop Doane 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
his sermon at the consecration of the 
new bishop of Long Island recently, in 
which he pleaded for recognition of pro- 
gressive revelation of truth. ‘The reli- 
gious thought of our day is seeking more 
than anything else a note of reality,” 
says Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, the influen- 
tial Washington Presbyterian pastor, in 
a recent Independent, in an article in 
which, with unusual boldness, he lays 
bare the unreality of the older systems 
of theology and theological education. 
The anthropology he was taught in the 
seminary he found untrue. ‘The sin,” 
he writes, ‘‘that is feared and repented 
of (today) is ‘actual transgression,’ not 
theoretical offenses in hypothetical con- 
ditions. The salvation that is desired is 
moral, not forensic. Penalty that would 
stir the conscience must be proportioned 
to guilt. Rewards that incite to effort 
must appeal to present cravings. Stand- 
ards of conduct must commend them- 
selves as attainable. In short, the reli- 
gion that hopes to win and control men 
in our day must at no point lack the note 
of reality.”’ Our observation is that just 
in so far as individual preachers have a 
message that rings with the note of pres- 
ent vital experience or thought, or local 
churches have a method of expressing 
social Christianity which is adapted to 
the conditions of the world in which 
men now live, that particular preacher 
or church is not bemoaning loss of influ- 
ence with meu or upon society. 


It is a remarkable fact 
that the two men who 
have been most influential in shaping the 
life of New Japan should have escaped in 
poverty from the old Japan to learn that 
which enabled them to write their names 
in imperishable characters on what is be- 
coming a great modern empire. Joseph 
Neesima left his country secretly on an 
American ship, when a boy, and worked 
his way to this country. Finding kind 
friends he obtained an education and 
with it a Christian experience which en- 
abled him to do a work for the religious 
life of his country, whose full meaning is 
yet to appear in the character of all her 
national life. Marquis Ito, thirty-eight 
years ago, worked his way before the 
mast from Shanghai to London, where he 
arrived forlorn and helpless, but where 
now he is the guest of the king and re- 
ceiving the bonors of royalty. He has 
been four times prime minister of Japan 
and has done more than any other one 
person to give her an influential place 
among civilized nations. A people hav- 
ing young men of such enterprise as these 
men were is sure to take a foremost 
place in the world’s development. The 
investment of Christian missions among 
such a people brings large results, and 
need be only temporary, for the Chris- 
tians of Japan will soon administer their 
own affairs. 


Makers of Japan 


Dr. Joseph Parker has chosen 
skillfully as the name for 
his commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures The People’s Bible. The peo- 
ple would perhaps be as greatly obliged 
to some one who would write a small vol- 
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ume of counsels to preachers as to the 
uge of the. Bible in the pulpit. In the 
Anglican Church the approved method of 
reading the lessons is to deliver them in 
monotone, without emphasis or interpre- 
tation. In most Protestant churches the 
reader endeavors to make the people un- 
derstand what is read tothem. But the 
wise commentator in the pulpit is rare. 
Why should not the preacher read from 
different versions of the Bible, and let 
the hearers compare them with the Au- 
thorized Version, which most of them 
use? The habit of following the lesson 
with the Bible in hand has almost died 
out in our churches. In many of them 
hardly a copy of the Scriptures is to be 
found outside of the pulpit. A new in- 
terest would be awakened if the preacher 
would read from the new versions de- 
scribed recently in this paper, announc- 
ing, perhaps, a week in advance the les- 
sons for the following Sunday. A selec- 
tion from Job, read in Professor Genung’s 
translation in his Epic of the Inner Life, 
or in Dr. Momerie’s paraphrases, Psalm 
118 as divided between worshiper and 
people in Moulton’s Modern Reader’s 
Bible, the Psalms of penitent Israel, or 
Mic. 7: 7-20 as rendered in The Messages 
of the Bible, or one of Paul’s letters as 
translated in the Twentieth Century New 
Testament, would give to many wor- 
shipers a new interest in the Bible and 
move them to a fresh study of it. In 
Sunday school, also, the reading of some 
of the Bible stories or Biblical Master- 
pieces, volumes of the Modern Reader’s 
Bible, would hold the attention of those 
on whose ears the familiar words of the 
King James Bible fall unheeded. The 
popular use of the Scriptures is far too 
much neglected in the churches. 


Last week we commented 
aggeede nie on Dr. Parkhurst and the 
; Society for the Prevention 
of Vice’s appeal to Mayor Low to en- 
force the Sunday closing law. Mayor 
Low has replied in a straightforward 
way, in which he denies that the law is 
not enforced, and that the administra- 
tion is treating the law as if it did not 
exist. He asserts that the law has been 
enforced up to the limit of what is prac- 
ticable and with the means at his com- 
mand. It was Dr. Parkhurst’s conten- 
tion, and it has been ours, that non-en- 
forcement of the law, or, rather, differen- 
tiation on the part of the police between 
saloons in enforcing the law strictly leads 
to blackmail. Mayor Low contends that 
to attempt to close all access to saloons 
on Sunday simply drives breach of the 
law one step farther back, namely, into 
back rooms and the lodging houses. ‘In 
the meantime this pressure causes the 
fires of blackmail to burn as with a 
forced draught. An administration of 
the excise law that only doubles the in- 
ducements to blackmail, but which can- 
not stop illegal sales, may well be called 
in question.” Summing it all up Mayor 
Low says he will continue to enforce 
the excise law as one of the general body 
of laws which he is called upon to en- 
force, in the best manner practicable with 
the means at his disposal, but he will not 
concentrate the entire police force on 
this one law and let al] other laws go by 
the board. 
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-: Ina stirring address before 
Precept and. the New York alumni of 
Practice Agree Amherst College, at their 
annual dinner last week, District. Attor- 
ney Jerome said some plain things about 
college men’s individual responsibility 
for bad political conditions. He said 
that he was tired of sitting at club din- 
ners and hearing men denounce bad gov- 
ernment. ‘‘The men who will go out 
and shoulder responsibility,’ said he, 
“are scarce. You college men, particu- 
larly, have advantages which many others 
have not, and with your advantages you 
have responsibilities. Have you dis- 
charged them? You have been vehe- 
ment in denouncing wrongdoing in public 
life, but few of you have tried in the 
slightest degree to discharge the obliga- 
tions which education has placed upon 
you. The campaign just past has 
brought home to me the conviction that 
when the individual realizes that he is 
responsible, then only can we hope for 
better things.” Mr. Jerome has given 
up his home on Washington Heights and 
has leased a house on the lower East Side, 
in a poor part of the city. In explana- 
tion of this action he says that during 
the campaign he promised the East Side 
people that he would help them; and that 
the only way he can do so is to go down 
and live among them, learning their 
needs, and making it easy for the people 
to reach him. 


The American public has 
few more burning domes- 
tic questions before it now 
than giving to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or some other body of Fed- 
eral officials, authority to deal with and 
punish the railroad corporation officials 
and captains of industry who violate the 
law governing uniformity of rates to 
shippers. Recent investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
conditions of trade in Chicago, and the 
actions of railway officials and shippers 
of grain and packers of meats there, has 
led the commission in its last report to 
say : 

That the leading traffic officials of many of 
the principal railway lines, men occupying 
high positions and charged with the most im- 
portant duties, should deliberately violate the 
statute law of the land and in some cases 
agree with each other to do so; that it should 
be thought by them necessary to destroy 
vouchers and to so manipulate bookkeeping 
as to obliterate evidence of the transactions ; 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars should 
be paid in unlawful rebates to a few great 
packing houses ; that the business of railroad 
transportation should to such an extent be 
condueted in open disregard of law must be 
surprising and offensive to all right-minded 
persons. Equally startling is the fact that the 
owners of these packing houses, men whose 
names are known throughout the commercial 
world, should seemingly be eager to augment 
their gains with the enormous amounts of 
these rebates, which they receive in plain de- 
fiance of a Federal statute. 

The commission calls for a revision of 
the law relative to Federal control of in- 
terstate commerce, and for its readoption 
“upon some correct theory and workable 
basis” conforming to present conditions, 
such as the drift of railways toward 
vast combinations and the limitation of 
competition. The commission also calls 
for provisions in the new law which will 
give the public access to the books of the 
corporations, and will enable courts find- 
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ing officials guilty to impose penalties, 
not alone on the minor: officials of the 
roads, but on the road itself through 
forfeiture of a cash penalty, 


It has been many years 
since. Boston’s citizens 
have witnessed such scenes as have been 
observable along some of her thorough- 
fares of traffic during the past week. 
Nothing but the use of all the police re- 
serves has quelled the mob and enabled 
the teams of the corporation which re- 
fuses to deal with the teamsters’ trades 
union to carry on their work of moving 
freight about the city. Men who have 
ventured to act as teamsters for the inde- 
pendent corporation have suffered phys- 
ical violence and have been insulted by 
vilest epithets when at work. With difii- 
culty the trades unions, naturally allied 
with the teamsters’ union, have been held 
back from a sympathetic strike involving 
a large portion of the city’s industry. 
Feeling has been intense, both against 
the independent firm, against the unruly 
mob and against the police for their se- 
verity. Efforts of the State Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation to settle 
the controversy have failed, and the firm 
has taken the matter before the courts 
for their adjudication on the vital issues 
involved, a temporary injunction against 
the officials of the trades unions being 
granted. On Sunday the various trades 
unions of the city met and voted to con- 
tribute funds for the legal battle now on. 
If the battle takes no other form than a 
legal one, the community will feel grate- 
ful. 


The Boston Strike 


At bottom the issue is 
one of enforced recogni- 
tion of trades unionism. The freighting 
firm which declines to sign the agreement 
with the teamsters’ union claims to pay 
the standard wage in all cases, and in 
not a few cases more than the standard 
wage. It has no dispute with the men in 
its own employ. It affirms its right to 
run its own business and deal with its 
own employees on its own terms. That 
it is entirely within its legal rights in this 
matter is indisputable. Whether, how- 
ever, in view of the recent negotiations 
between the freight handling firms and 
their teamsters, which resulted in a com- 
promise agreement that averted a general 
strike and much loss to the city, this firm, 
after attending the conferences, was jus- 
tified in reverting to the purely individ- 
ualistic basis is the open question on 
which men will differ radically. Undue 
emphasis of individual right when it in- 
volves, or threatens to involve, social 
peace and general industry does not meet 
with public approval nowadays. Nor, 
on the other hand, does the treatment 
which non union workmen have received 
from the trades unionists and their sym- 
pathizers during the past week fail to stir 
the deepest wrath of genuine Americans 
and win sympathy for the non-union men 
and their employers. Such treatment in- 
stantly stiffens the general disposition to 
settle once for all, by physical force or 
by legal procedure, the right of a man to 
labor where he pleases, for whom he 
pleases, at what terms he pleases. Vio- 
lence used to secure social ends but in- 
trenches individualism. 


The Issue at Stake 





Popular’ movements ‘for 
securing to the average 
man and the wage-earner comfort, or a 
measure of it, in his old age have not be- 
come strong in this country, where the 
individualistic principle of thought and 
action is still regnant. But it is not 
without significance that so pronounced 
an individualist as President Eliot of Har- 
vard has recently publicly advocated the 
application of the pension system to civic 
as well as military and naval servants of 
the state, and that Congressman Gillett 
of Massachusetts introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives recently cre- 
ating a commission of officials of the va- 
rious departments of state at Washington, 
including the Civil Service Commission, 
charged with the task of devising a civil 
pension system by which Government offi- 
cials whose tenure is guaranteed by the 
civil service law may be retired on an an- 
nuity after they have served the nation 
faithfully, the same to be paid from afund 
created by enforced contributions from 
the salaries of all Government employees. 
Due regard for efficiency of service com- 
pels the retirement of officials after their 
period of effective service is over. The 
political pull and the impecuniosity of 
the individual are obstacles often to rig- 
orous pruning of the lists by heads of 
departments. The civil service law 
works against the malign effect of politi- 
cal pull. A properly guarded system of 
annuities or pensions would facilitate 
overcoming the force of the sentimental 
plea often urged in behalf of a worker 
who has lacked thrift, or whose peculiar 
personal or family conditions have been 
such as to make saving impossible. Nat- 
urally, in view of the abuses which have 
accompanied the pensioning of military 
servants of the Union, there will be at 
first considerable opposition to any sys- 
tem of pensioning civil servants. Buta 
properly guarded system is almost certain 
to come. 


Old Age Pensions 


With the return te this 
country of Governor-Gen- 
eral Taft, head of the Civil Commission, 
the public, Congress, Secretary of War 
Root and the President are likely to get 
valuable information as to the situation 
in the archipelago, as viewed by the com- 
missioners. Governor Taft will be the 
first witness before the Senate Commit- 
tee, which Senator Lodge announces will 
sit soon to examine witnesses and deter- 
mine what ought to be done by Congress. 
Governor Taft will be followed by mili- 
tary men who have just returned from 
the islands. We see no evidence any- 
where of any disposition to avoid getting 
at the truth, or any disposition to deal 
with the problem in any other spirit 
than that of wisdom and fairness. Ulti- 
mate independence of the islands, or their 
incorporation as a state in the United 
States, or a permanent relation of de- 
pendency or wardship—are all academic 
questions as yet, to be determined by the 
course of events and the light which will 
come with the tentative attempts at 
home rule which have been inaugurated 
by the Civil Commission. President 
Schurman of Cornell University, a mem- 
ber of the first commission sent out to the 
islands by President McKinley, addressed 
the Massachusetts Reform Club last 
week and argued for ultimate independ- 
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ence of the Filipinos, and assumed to in- 
terpret the policy of the Administration 
as favoring this solution of the problem. 
It is an ideal creditable to those who hold 
it, and as held by President Schurman 
gains force because of his knowledge of 
the situation as it was when he was in 
the islands, but which may have changed 
since. It is an ideal toward which our 
nation will work probably as time goes 
on, and if declared to be the ultimate in- 
tention of the United States might ab- 
breviate the struggle at arms now going 
on. But whether it is wise for that dec- 
laration to be made, whether this Admin- 
istration is justified in committing later 
administrations to a policy which later 
conditions may not warrant, is an open 
question, at least, viewing the matter 
from the standpoint of practical states- 
manship. 


We stand committed now 
by formal constitutional 
amendments to guarantee- 
ing the ballot to every Negro male adult 
of the South. State legislation, Supreme 
Court decree and popular sentiment in the 
South have nullified this reconstruction 
legislation on race issues. Andthe North 
is in no mood now to prescribe for the 
South or for the nation strict enforce- 
ment of a law that was the expression of 
a noble ideal, but an unworkable policy, as 
events have proved. Our national record 
of dealing with the Indian and the Negro 
has made many, who have nothing but 
the sincerest longing to make of the Fili- 
pinos all that democracy can do for them, 
hesitate about clamoring for action in 
the Philippines by our national repre- 
sentatives or for action in Congress with 
respect to the Philippines which will have 
for its basis anything else than wisdom, 
expert knowledge of local conditions, of 
racial possibilities and of republican po- 
tentialities. 


Light from the 
Negro Problem 


i Slowly but surely terri- 
tory adjacent to us, and 
sate sata naturally ours to traffic 
with and to utilize as part of a plan for 
military and naval defense of the main- 
land, is coming to us through the diplo- 
macy of peace or the diplomacy which 
follows war. Porto Rico, Cuba, and now 
the Danish West Indies have entered 
upon more intimate political and com- 
mercial relations with the United States 
since 1898, and the end is not yet. Unless 
Great Britain soon legislates so’ as to 
save her West Indian possessions from 
economic ruin, she, too, will face colo- 
nies in revolt—colonies so feeble, to be 
sure, as to make their attitude one of in- 
difference to the empire, viewing the re- 
volt from the military standpoint, colo- 
nies also occupying territory so valuable 
to Great Britain as a basis for naval 
action that she would be very loath to 
giveitup. But time and propinquity to 
the United States, and economic depend- 
ence on the republic rather than on the 
empire, may work the unexpected even 
for the British West Indies. 

The treaty between Denmark and the 
United States, signed last week in Wash- 
ington, still has to be ratified by the 
Senate and by the Rigsdag, the Danish 
parliament. By it, when ratified, Den- 
mark will transfer to the United States, 
for about $5,000,000, title to three islands, 
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St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, with 
a total area of 138 miles and a population 
of 32786, chiefly Negroes, who are em- 
ployed by Danish, French and American 
sugar planters in the main industry of 
the island, sugar cane raising. Argu- 
ments that seemed conclusive thirty and 
more years ago, when Mr. Seward nego- 
tiated a treaty for this transfer with 
Denmark and the Senate rejected the 
treaty, no longer have the weight they 
once had. Denmark has no political or 
economic reason for retaining title. The 
United States could not contemplate any 
transfer of the islands to Germany or 
any other continental power with ap- 
proval. The natural market for the 
sugar of the islands is in the United 
States. Our military and naval strate- 
gists have long coveted control of the 
islands for purposes of national defense, 
and national control of the Caribbean 
Sea and the isthmian waterway. The 
sum of $5,000,000 is but a bagatelle as na- 
tional expenditure goes now. Ergo, the 
Senate will probably ratify: 


History has so been written 
since January, 1898, that no 
nation in Europe cares to be 
considered as unfriendly to us now; 
neither does any Power care to have it 
disclosed that she has been unfriendly in 
the past. Lord Cranborne’s partial dis- 
closure in the House of Lords of the 
course of Great Britain toward the 
United States during the months preced- 
ing the declaration of war with Spain 
has led to similar statements, semi-ofti- 
cial, by the foreign offices of France, 
Germany and Russia, all of them dis- 
claiming any serious intention to do 
more than preserve peace by proffering 
a joint statement as to how preferable 
abstention from recourse to arms would 
be. Lord Cranborne did not go as far as 
he might have gone, had it been deemed 
wise, in placing before the world public 
documents supporting the British claim 
to superior friendliness, a claim that goes 
so far as to assert that but for Great 
Britain’s positive negativing of the 
scheme we might have had to face an 
ultimatum such as Japan faced after her 
defeat of China. Whether Russia, France 
or Germany will feel it imperative to 
maxe more explicit disclosures of their 
course in order to defeat the effect of the 
British goyvernment’s partial disclosure 
is an open question. American and Brit- 
ish statesmen, whose word on public 
matters is weighty usually have made 
statements relative to the British gov- 
ernment’s course as our friend which go 
far beyond Lord Cranborne’s statement ; 
and supposably they rest on documentary 
evidence which these men have seen. 
On the other hand, reasoning a priori, we 
see no reason why Russia should have 
joined in any effort to intimidate us, for 
she had more to lose and less to gain by 
such a course than any other Power. 
Traditionally she was our friend. Her 
relations with Spain never had been 
close. Spanish outlying territory she did 
not covet. When she gave up Alaska 
she gave up all pretensions to being a 
factor in the development of the Ameri- 
can continent. There are reasons why 
Germany, France and Austria, especially 
the last Power, may have labored to pre- 
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vent war. But we do not believe that 
any single Power or any group of Powers 
really believed that any dejiverance they 
might make would prevent the United 
States from driving Spain out from Cuba, 
once it decided that the time to begin the 
task had come. 


One of the minor disputes 
growing out of the Boxer 
uprising and European and American in- 
terference arose from Germany’s seizure 
at Tientsin of the property occupied by 
the college of which Mr. C. D. Tenney is 
president. Mr. Tenney is a brother of 
Rev. W. L. Tenney of North Adams, and 
for many years has had intimate and 
influential relations with the Chinese 
government. Germany’s stubborn re- 
tention of the property, although there 
could be no disputing of the title to it 
as vested in Mr. Tenney and the direct- 
ors of the school, has at last ceased. 
A dispatch from Berlin, whither Mr. 
Tenney has journeyed to lay his case 
before the German foreign office, tells of 
Germany’s admission of the contention 
of Secretary of State Hay standing back 
of Mr. Tenney; and of her intention not 
only to restore the property to its owners, 
but to pay an indemnity for damage suf- 
fered. 

George E. Morrison, the famous Peking 
correspondent of the London Times, re- 
turning to the city after a visit to Great 
Britain, writes optimistically to the Times 
as to the future, and tells of a marked 
change of attitude toward foreigners and 
foreign ideas. Such testimony from Mr. 
Morrison is weighty, inasmuch as he has 
known more of the inner political and 
diplomatic life of Peking during recent 
years than many of the diplomats sta- 
tioned there. The ambassadors and 
ministers to the Chinese court are now 
dealing face to face with the emperor 
in their intercourse as representatives 
of their sovereigns, a right long contended 
for, but never granted before. 


Chinese Retorms 





Temperance Lessons in Sunday 
Schools 


The New Voice says: “‘ There is a clan- 
destine movement on foot to abolish the 
International quarterly temperance les- 
sons. .. . The conspiracy to defraud the 
youth of the Sunday schools of these quar- 
terly temperance lessons comes chiefly 
from within the International Lesson 
Committee, and is led by no less person- 
ages than Rey. A. E. Dunning, D. D., 
secretary of the Lesson Committee, and 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., of New 
York, a leading spirit in the same com- 
mittee.” 

Ordinarily we should not notice any 
statement made by the New Voice, but as 
this matter is being taken up by reputa- 
ble newspapers and as the effort is being 
made by circular letters to spread its mis- 
representations, it is necessary that the 
facts should be given. The statements 
above quoted have no foundation in fact. 
The American members of the Lesson 
Committee represent nine religious de- 
nominations. They agree as to the im- 
portance of teaching temperance to the 
young. They represent fairly the convic- 
tions of the churches to which they be- 
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long, which are earnest and emphatic in 
favor of the abolition of liquor saloons 
and of the promotion of temperance. 
Some of them, at least, do not believe 
that temperance is best advanced by the 
injection into the regular course of a spe- 
cific Bible lesson on this subject once 
every three months. They think that 
the frequent reiteration of temperance 
arguments occupying the entire lesson, 
with the effort to support them by selec- 
tions from the Bible, tends to make the 
subject distasteful to teachers and pupils. 
The British section of the committee, 
which favers one annual Temperance 
Sunday and the presentation of the sub- 
ject whenever it may properly be taught 
in connection with all the lessons, makes 
every year a protest against the quarterly 
lessons. But the instructions given to 
the committee are mandatory and have 
been fulfilled to the best of its ability. 
The committee was unanimously elected 
by the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, and the majority of its mem ers, 
who have never concealed their views 
on this subject, have been re-elected, 


~some of them for the third or fourth 


term, They have always held that the 
Sunday schools have the right to choose 
what lessons they wish to study. For 
several years a review lesson was set for 
the last Sunday of the quarter, and the 
temperance lesson as analternative. But 
when it was urged that the schools gen- 
erally neglected the temperance lesson 
when the choice was left to them, the 
Sunday School Association voted to make 
that lesson, as far as practicable, com- 
pulsory. Since then a temperance lesson 
has been chosen for one Sunday in each 
quarter, with no other on that day. 

No plan to change this method has ever 
been discussed in the committee, or, so 
far as we know, by any of its members. 
To affirm that such a plan has been at- 
tempted clandestinely is a gratuitous in- 
sult to every member of it. The wish, 
however, has often been expressed in the 
committee that some method might be 
found which would unite the Sunday 
schools in more effective efforts to pro- 
mote temperance. In Great Britain, at 
any rate, and probably in this country, 
this degire has grown in intensity in re- 
cent years. 

The New Voice further says that at the 
Atlanta Convention in 1899, ‘‘Dr. Dun- 
ning and Dr. Schauffler had laid a trap to 
defeat thelessons. Dr. Dunning reported 
for the Lesson Committee, and went out 
of his way to attack the temperance 
lessons.” This statement is altogether 
false. The report of the committee is 
printed exactly as it was written by Dr. 
Dunning, and subsequently adopted by 
the committee. The only reference in it 
to temperance is as follows: 

You have instructed us to mention the sub- 
ject of temperance four times each year. We 
would gladly have it emphasized more fre- 
quently. Temperance is enjoined in many 
portions of Scripture where that word does 
not appear. The Bible presents principles 
for holy living. It is for those who interpret 
the Bible by the pen or the uttered word to 
apply these principles. The principles of the 
Bible are against modern forms of gambling, 
profanity, unchastity, against every kind of 
vice. They enjoin temperance, Sabbath keep- 
ing, kindness to animals, every kind of virtue. 
Prepare and use lessons on the texts pro- 
vided, suitable to the reform you would press. 


Some years ago, when this same news- 


paper, which calls itself ‘‘a journal of 
good citizenship,” made a vicious attack 
on Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, as unwar- 
rantable as this one, he called it, with 
pardonable indignation, ‘‘a lying voice.” 
It has changed hands since then, but ap- 
parently its character has not changed. 

The International Lesson Committee 
has spent much time, has traveled long 
distances, has cheerfully performed its 
labors without compensation and with a 
due sense of its responsibility in behalf 
of many millions of students of the Bible 
throughout the world. The ungenerous 
references in the New Voice to Dr. War- 
ren F. Randolph, who died recently and 
who was for twenty-five years a member 
of the committee, and for most of the 
time its secretary, are in keeping with 
the usual spirit of that paper. The pres- 
ent secretary, who has been the one Con- 
gregationalist member of the committee 
since 1884, does not desire or expect to 
serve on it after its next meeting, which 
is to be held in June of this year. He 
welcomes this opportunity to bear testi- 
mony to the devotion, faithfulness and 
undisturbed harmony of the committee 
during the many years in which he has 
shared in its great work. 





Railways as Civilizers 


Within the next decade the world is to 
pass through greater changes than in any 
previous century, and the most powerful 
means for causing these changes will be 
the extension of railways. In the last 
half of the nineteenth century two of 
the six continents were traversed by 
transcontinental railways—North Amer- 
ica and Europe. We are now on the eve 
of a union of continents by railway lines, 
and the coming event attracts very little 
attention in proportion to its significance. 

The Pan-American Conference of ten 
years ago discussed the proposition for 
an all American railroad from Northern 
cities, such as New York and Chicago, 
through Central and South America. 
Surveys were made under the direction 
of the United States Government, the 
results of which were placed in the hands 
of President McKinley more than two 
yearsago. A report concerning this proj- 
ect was made to the Pan-American Con- 
gress, now in session in the City of Mex- 
ico, by ex-Senator Davis, the head of the 
United States delegation, and has been 
approved by the delegates. Some of 
those present from South American states 
had to go to Europe in order to reach the 
City of Mexico, and thereby had a prac- 
tical demonstration of the vaiue of the 
railroad proposed. More than half of 
the projected route is now covered by 
railway lines in full operation. Less 
than 5,000 miles remain to be built. 

The completion of the Siberian railway 
from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock, con- 
necting the Baltic Sea with the Pacific 
Ocean, was recently officially announced 
by the Russian government, and through 
tickets are advertised at the rate of $200 
for a first-class journey from Paris to 
eastern China. While much work re- 
mains to complete the road, there are 
already thirty-nine miles of bridges, and 
the line is continuous with the exception 
of the forty miles across Lake Baikal, 
across which steamers carry entire trains. 
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The road traverses vast regions of val- 
leys, plains, mountains and deserts. At 
present they are thinly populated, but 
when the Union Pacific Railroad was 
opened in 1869 it passed through large 
sections regarded as forever uninhabita- 
ble, which now are flourishing states of 
the Union. Siberia, which has been sup- 
posed to be a desert, is destined to be as 
great a wheat-growing country as Kan- 
sas and the Dakotas. A vast extent of 
territory is opening to cultivation and 
commerce, and a new Russia is being 
added to the old. 

A similar transformation is going on 
in Africa. The railroad is considerably 
more than half completed from Alex- 
andria on the Mediterranean Sea to Cape- 
town in South Africa. Uninhabited up- 
lands are to become flourishing farms, 
towns and cities are springing up in the 
heart of the fierce continent, like those in 
our Western territory which some of our 
readers in their schooldays knew about 
only as marked “unexplored regions” on 
their maps. Within ten years, probably, 
a through ticket can be obtained from 
London to Persia via Baghdad, or to 
Johannesburg via Cairo. 

These great enterprises are more sig- 
nificant prophecies of political revolu- 
tions and commercial changes than any 
wars of modern times. By means of 
ocean travel peoples makes slight ac- 
quaintance with one another across great 
stretches of water. But railways make 
far closer connections. They bring neigh- 
borhoods together, level barriers between 
nations, put diverse races face to face in 
common intercourse. The civilization of 
the future will proceed on different lines 
from those of the past. In our own 
country, for example, popular knowledge 
of the South American states is very 
meager. Their history, government, the 
character and customs of their people are 
as little known to the majority of Amer- 
icans as the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands were before our war with Spain. 
But such isolation will not be possible in 
the next decade. In every household 
there should be a collection of maps of 
recent date, and they should be studied 
until the general projected lines of these 
three intercontinental railway systems 
are understood. They will be found 
exceedingly fruitful in suggestion of 
changes in political boundaries, of de- 
velopment of commerce, of various re- 
sults of contact between peoples of widely 
different ancestry, habits and opinions. 
Especially they will call the attention of 
young people to the educational and mis- 
sionary requirements which will press 
on the next generation of American 
Christians. 





The Greatness of Little Things 


Out of the seed the tree; out of the 
choice the character; out of such little 
faith as ours the glory of the life with 
Christ! For the seed takes hold upon 
the ways of God and by choice our heart’s 
direction is determined, and faith is the 
channel which admits the quickening 
power of the eternal life. 

It is easier to recognize destructive 
than constructive power in little things. 
Destruction comes suddenly. A foot of 
wire across the circuit may put out the 
lights of a whole city. There are poi- 
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sons so virulent that a drop destroys 
man’s life. The tongue is a little mem- 
ber, yet who has not tasted of its bitter- 
ness! But good fruits are often long in 
growing, and we forget the worth of far- 
away beginnings. 

Christ deals with positive and con- 
structive littles to gain his large results. 
It is life he gives, little at first, but with 
infinite capacity for gréwth. It is by lit- 
tle touches, like the pressure of the pilot’s 
hand upon the wheel, that his Spirit keeps 
us in the heavenward course. By open- 
ing little doors of opportunity he leads 
us on to helpful service. 

Business success depends upon the rec- 
ognition of the constructive as well as 
the destructive power of little things. 
It admits no leaks of energy. It builds 
great fortunes out of waste material. It 
calculates the working power of its ma- 
chinery and learns how to use it to the 
full. It is useless to multiply agencies 
while those we have are only half ap- 
plied. The church must learn to make 
full use of its machinery. Its leaders 
must study details and watch for leaks 
of energy and improve opportunities of 
work and invest Christ’s time and money 
to the best advantage. 

Are there neglected littles in our church 
life? Have we adjusted every worker to 
his fitting task? Do we burden pastors 
with work which others need for their 
own sakes as well as for the general 
profit of the church? Do we use our 
fund of willing help in the congregation 
to the best advantage? Have we for- 
gotten any link in the chain of life 
which God has given. us in trust for 
training ? 

The parables areexplicit. Christ taught 
over and over again the duty of improv- 
ing and investing for his gain and ours. 
It is not likely that we shall bury talents 
deliberately, but it is easy to neglect or 
overlook them, and carelessness is never 
so costly as in work for God. A little 
encouragement may be the seed of a great 
help. A little neglect may be the letting 
out of waters which will grow to a flood 
and sweep much good away. 





In Brief 


Another of Dr. Parker’s trenchant articles 
is due next week. 





The new year is alreadya monthold. Have 
you done one-twelfth of the good things you 
started out so valiantly to accomplish during 
1902? 





Cheering, indeed, are these tidings of reli- 
gious interest from a good many quarters. 
The days of the old-fashioned revival may be 
over, but days of revival are just ahead of us. 





A Methodist Episcopal bishop recently 
came out of the West to induce either Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie or Miss Helen 
Gould to pay the debts of a denominational 
college in Colorado. He has returned home 
a sadder and wiser man. These wealthy 
persons are not putting money in institutions 

that have deficits. 





It is encouraging to note that the Congre- 
gationalists of the Pacific coast are planning 
to hold a Congregational congress in Plymouth 
Church, Seattle, next July. They are expect- 
ing the moderator of the National Council, 
Rev. A. H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J., and 
are planning for a thorough discussion of de- 
nominational and sectional problems. 
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When the British government recently 
called for 100 teachers to go to the Boer refu- 
gee camps in South Africa, about 3,000 per- 
sons applied for places. There seems to be 
still a residuum of self-denying men and 
women in England willing to serve their 
neighbors, besides “the flannel fools at the 
wicket or the muddied oafs at the goals.” 


To write “mdse only,” “photo,” ‘MSS.,” 
or anything else not necessary for direction 
on the outside of a package sent through the 
post office is to make the receiver liable to 
pay letter postage. Comply with the con- 
ditions of sending third class matter through 
the mails and let the postal authorities ex- 
amine it if they wish to. Considerable lying 
has been found in the superfluous infor- 
mation written on the wrappers of packages. 








Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman will represent our 
denomination on- the list of distinguished 
citizens of New York city invited by Mayor 
Low to welcome Prince Henry of the royal 
family of Germany to the metropolis. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, Bishop E. B. Andrews, 
Bishop Potter, Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, 
Rev. R. S. MacArthur, Rev. T. R. Slicer 
and Rev. Gustav Gottheil represent the Ro- 
man Catholic, Methodist Episcopal, Protestant 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Unitarian 
and Jewish faiths. 


The program committee of the International 
Sunday School Convention, which is to meet 
in Denver the last week in June, has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the feasibil- 
ity of holding the fourth World’s Sunday 
School Convention in 1904 at Jerusalem. 
Much may be said in favor of such a plan, es- 
pecially in the matter of sentiment. Some 
hustling would be necessary to provide suffi- 
cient hotel accommodations, but if the busi- 
ness should be put into the right hands it 
could be done. 





These words of Dr. E. T. Fairbanks of 
North Church, St. Johnsbury, to whose clos- 
ing ministry of twenty-eight years we refer 
on the Vermont page, not only describe his 
own life, but offer a worthy ideal, and one 
possible of attainment by a vast number of 
people: 

I can neither fly nor goin any grand style. 
But I can go straight up to and through the 
duties of this day and this life in the natural 
gait—steps that are short, easy, quiet, multi- 
tudinous—and therein steadiness shall count 
for more than speed. 





Boston Congregational Clubs 


The Young Men’s Congregational Club met 
at the Hotel Brunswick on the 22d; debated 
the question whether it was wise to offer ran- 
som for American citizens held captive in for- 
eign lands; and voted, by a practically unani- 
mous vote, that it was not. On the special case 
of Miss Stone the vote was quite evenly divided. 
Rev. Dr. James L. Barton of the American 
Board took the club into his confidence, and 
gave to it inside information as to why Con- 
zregational missions and missionaries in In- 
dia were superior in many respects to those 
of any other Protestant or Catholic bodies. 
All who heard him came away prouder of the 
polity which produces such missionary meth- 
ods and such missionaries, and impressed 
anew with Dr. Barton’s breadth of view and 
sense. 

Last Monday’s meeting of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club was devoted largely to busi- 
ness, reports from the various committees, 
and the election of officers having the right of 
way. Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., made avigorous 
and timely speech on the theme Can We 
Trust Our Democracy? The club has had 
an unusually successful financial year, owing 
to the dropping of one of its monthly meet- 
ings and the large increase of membership. 
The net gain for the year was $958. The out- 
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look committee report, presented by Rev. H. G. 
Hale, dealt in a judicious way with the use of 
beer in student gatherings at Tech and Har- 
vard. 

The election of president resulted in the 
choice of Henry M. Moore. The retiring pres- 
ident, Mr. Waldron, may well rest content 
with the notable successes of his administra- 
tion. 





Dr. McKenzie’s Thirty-fifth 
Anniversary 


The Nestor of Congregational pastors in the 
Metropolitan district is Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, whose congregation at the First 
Church, Cambridge, celebrated Jan. 24 the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his installation 
with pleasant social features in the evening at 
the chapel. First Church gathers to itself a 
large company of families who have been 
prominent in other churches in this vicinity. 
Some of them move to Cambridge to send 
their children to Harvard or Radcliffe. Others 
gravitate that way drawn by the social and 
literary advantages to be enjoyed there, and 
naturally they prize the ministrations of Dr. 
McKenzie. These people were there in force 
on Friday evening. So were the pastors of 
neighboring churches. Every one had a good 
time, and the pastor was the center of it all. 

Hon. J. M. W. Hall, for a long time a dea- 
con of this church, presided at the formal ex- 
ercises, and in his address announced that 
the final payment had been made on the River- 
side building, which is a flourishing mission 
carried on by the Young People’s Alliance of 
the church. It was described in The Congre- 
gationalist of Dec. 28. It is a noteworthy 
illustration of the usefulness of a young peo- 
ple’s organization directed to practical ends. 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the State 
Board of Education, spoke for the educational 
interests, in which Dr. McKenzie has had so 
prominent a part. Rev. Daniel Evans of 
North Avenue Church represented the neigh- 
boring pastors and churches, and Rev. Dr. 
Edward Abbott of St. James’s Episcopal 
Church, who was the only surviving member 
present of the council which installed Dr. 
McKenzie, recalled some of the impressions 
of those services. The pastor made one of his 
felicitous addresses and closed with a sen- 
tence well understood by his people, who 
know how deeply he is interested in the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, of which he is the pres- 
ident: ‘‘ Next Sunday morning there will be a 
collection for the sailors.”” On Sunday Mr. 
McKenzie spoke eloquently of the history and 
life of the church, and alluded thus as follows 
to his own aims in the pulpit: 

“There has been little which is peculiar in 
the preaching. The effort has been to bring 
men into discipleship to Christ. Then the 
Christian life would follow. The design has 
been to induce men to begin a right life in 
the right place, and with a right heart. 
Then virtue would follow.” 





Rev. Dr. John Brown of Bedford, Eng., has 
been interviewed by the Examiner on Dr. 
Parker’s scheme for a United Congregational 
Church, and he still clings to the old inde- 
pendent ideals, and is suspicious of anything 
savoring of authority vested in a denomina- 
tional machine. He knows of nothing re- 
specting the Congregational Union’s work- 
ings which requires that it should be set 
aside. He admits that there might with ad- 
vantage be co-ordination if not union of the 
Congregational ministerial training schools. 
He still insists that there is no system or 
polity which so bases its ministers’ stand- 
ing upon worth as the Congregational system. 
“Tf a man has power he cannot be kept down 
in Congregationalism,’” he says. He does not 
expect to live to see a creedal basis and a 
licensed ministry in English Congregational- 
ism. 
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James Harris Fairchild of Oberlin 


A Long and Illustrious Career as Teacher, President, Trustee and Friend 


By Pror. Henry C. Kine 


To all of us—even to the latest comer—your simple presence and life are a ground of faith and hope. To many of us you 
have been teacher, father and friend; you have helped us to love the genuine, the wholesome, the straightforward and the gracious; 
you have taught us to love the truth and to seek it fearlessly, and into the truth you have yourself led us. For some of us you have 
done all that man may do for man. You have helped us to courage and joy in living ; you have revealed to us the Christ ; you have 
brought us to God. We wish you to know the debt that we feel and the love that we proffer.—FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE OBERLIN 
COLLEGE FACULTY TO PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


When, on the 20th of November last, ex- 
President James H. Fairchild resigned his 
position as a trustee of Oberlin College, 
he brought to an end a continuous term 
of official service of the college as teacher, 
president, trustee and member of the pru- 
dential committee—one or all—extend- 
ing over sixty-two years. During fifty- 
eight of those years he was engaged in 
active teaching, for thirty-nine years in 
connection with the work in theology, 
and for twenty-three years he was presi- 
dent. His personal connection with the 
college is five years longer than his official 
service, and covers practically its entire 
life, for he became a student of Oberlin 
within five months after its opening day. 
His life, therefore, has been wrought into 
the college fromits very beginning. Such 
a continuous service is itself so rare as to 
call for remark, and its significance for 
Oberlin, and through her for the cause of 
education and the kingdom of God, is not 
easily estimated. 


HIS VERDICT ON HIS OWN CAREER 


It is one of the half humoraus incon- 
gruities of a life-work of so large a man 
that he began his teaching at a salary 
of $160 a year, and even as president 
never received more than $2,000, which 
latter salary, however, happily continues 
through his life. President Fairchild 
himself says of this long, quiet and con- 
tinuous service in a single smal] town 
and of a single institution, witnessing the 
gradual growth of both from the most 
pioneer conditions : ‘“‘The life, from an 
outside view, may have a monotonous and 
even wearisome aspect, but to myself it 
has been more enjoyable than I could 
reasonably ask or hope for. It has not 
been of my own planning. If a blank had 
been given me at the outset to fill with 
the program of my life, so far as pertains 
to personal advantages for improvement, 
or opportunities for usefulness, the satis- 
faction in friends and home, I could not 
have done so well for myself. I speak of 
the opportunities which life has brought 
me, not of any special results.” 


BALANCE AND EVENNESS 


It is fair to assume, however, that these 
very conditions of his life have not been 
without their contribution to that marked 
balance of temper and symmetry of de- 
velopment which very few, certainly, 
who have ever known the man have 
failed to find in him. {n discussion of 
the natural temperaments of man, and 
speaking of the desirability of their com- 
bination in the ideal character, Lotze 
Says: ‘‘ By innate favor of spiritual or- 
ganization, some few happy souls have 
all through life this fine balance of men- 
tal temper. They receive with pure- 
hearted and ever fresh interest impres- 





sions of all degrees of importance; they 
are not indifferent to any class of feel- 
ings, but, on the other hand, none carries 
them away into the tangled paths of a 
one-sided and narrow humor; with clear 
vision and patient hand, they quietly com- 
pass the means to some steadfastly pur- 
sued end, without the unsympathizing 
harshness which refuses to endure any 
interruption of its work, and without 
that contempt for other paths which is 
natural to him who knows none but his 
own.” 

I suppose it is within the simple truth 
to say that literally thousands of men 
and women scattered all over the world 
would affirm that that picture was more 
nearly actualized in President Fairchild 
than in any other man they had ever 
known. And how great is the tribute 
contained in that fact. One hardly won- 
ders, when he thinks of that, that his very 
presence and face have so impressed even 
strangers; but he may wonder, perhaps, 
whether our later education is producing 
such men. And he can sympathize with 
the stranger who, seeing him some years 
ago on a railway train, after studying his 
face most intently, said with great ear- 
nestness: ‘I thought all such men were 
dead. I did not know there were any 
more faces like that left in the world.” 

Twenty-eight years in the faculty of 
the college before he was called to the 
presidency, he still carried a large share 
of the real inner responsibility before 
that time. Even when elected to the 
presidency, not the first choice of the 
trustees, and not favored, he believes, by 
Mr. Finney, he nevertheless, more than 
any other man, has left the stamp of his 
character upon the Oberlin of today. 
And yet, when at the end of fifty years 
of Oberlin’s existence he wrote her his- 
tory, it was eminently characteristic of 
the man that absolutely nothing was said 
of his own work. Believing that ‘‘Ober- 
lin was not a mere human plan,” and that 
‘“‘no man living or dead ever dreamed of 
writing his name on Oberlin,” when later 
pressed to speak of himself he wrote: 
‘““My own share in the common enter- 
prise has by no means been conspicuous. 
I can only say that every day of the sixty 
years some one has been needed in the 
place which Providence has graciously 
assigned to me. Many another would 
have done my work better, and many 
others have done work which I could 
never have done and which was more 
necessary than mine.” 

But no pupil of President Fairchild 
would assent to this modest estimate. 
Eighty-four years of age, and with clouded 
physical vision, his modest genuineness, 
his wisdom and his benevolence —in the 
good Fairchild sense of that word — have 





made him for many and many a man the 
‘grand old man” indeed, and the king of 
all men personally known. The power 
to command belonged to him in the 
most unmistakable fashion. The mani- 
fest greatness of the man, back of and 
beyond all single expressions, gave his 
habitually simple speech a massiveness 
of weight quite incomprehensible to those 
who did not know him. Those who did 
know him would say: “He has said and 
written and done much, but he has al- 
ways been more—the incarnation of 
much of the best in Oberlin, and an in- 
dispensable factor in her growth.” 


A COMPLEMENT TO PRESIDENT FINNEY 


He was a true and needed complement 
to President Finney. And it was a part 
of his eminent good sense that he did 
not try simply to repeat President Fin- 
ney’s work. The next day after his ap- 
pointment as president Mr. Finney met 
him and urged that he should have his 
work lightened so that he could furnish 
the students a great sermon every Sun- 
day. ‘I told him,” he says, “that it was 
not in my thought to be his successor in 
the sense of taking his place or doing his 
work; that if I were in any degree use- 
ful to the college it would be by finding 
my own place and doing my own work.” 
No man can doubt that he found that 
place and did that work. Cautious of 
over-emphasis on religious experience, 
and with correspondingly greater empha- 
sis on life and character, he became nat- 
urally the author of the famous phrase, 
‘*a revival of righteousness.” And the 
president of Michigan University still 
recalls, as one of the most notable utter- 
ances he ever heard, a sermon preached 
years ago by President Fairchild to the 
students of that university from the 
text: “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” 


HIS SPECIAL SERVICE TO OBERLIN 


The work providentially assigned to 
President Fairchild in the history of 
Oberlin was of peculiar difficulty, and 
required the exercise of all that remark- 
able judicial fairness which many would 
count his most marked characteristic. 
Dr. Leonard’s statement, that President 
Fairchild ‘‘seems always to have played 
the part of balance-wheel in the institu- 
tion, and to have been locked to with con- 
fidence for wise counsel in all perplex- 
ing emergencies,” seems eminently justi- 
fied. It devolved upon him to keep an 
open mind to all that was true and good 
in the remarkably varied types of charac- 
ter and life of the early days, to main- 
tain an honest, sympathetic touch with 
it, and yet carefully, kindly and per- 
sistently to winnow out any extrava- 
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gancies of view and expression, and 
still to carry over into the later period 
the moral earnestness and religious em- 
phasis of the founders. Very few men 
could have done that service. 

More than any other, probably, he has 
made possible to Oberlin her priceless 
double inheritance: the right to stand 
for the moral and spiritual—life and 
faith—in education, not apologetically, 
but avowedly and earnestly, as the nor- 
mal, natural thing; and at the same 
time the freedom to think within the 
broadest Christian lines. To a thought- 
ful student of Oberlin it must always 
seem one of the most marked provi- 
dences of her history that the life of 
just such a man has run through it from 
the beginning. 


EMINENTLY FAIR-MINDED 


His ability to enter into all sides of 
a@ question gave him at many a critical 
point an insight fairly prophetic. The 
really wise course of action seemed to 
him almostinstinctive. Thesame quality 
made his teaching singularly convincing, 
and his discipline nearly ideal. Essen- 
tially a lover of peace, he had, never- 
theless, tremendous power of moral in- 
dignation and suppression of wrong, 
when aroused by real need. But still 
it was almost impossible for the most 
severely disciplined student under his 
administration to go away angry with 
the president. It was the same quality 
that in another sphere gave him his 
well-nigh unerring sense of propriety. 

But with all his judicialness and per- 
sonal dignity he has always combined the 
most simple and genial cordiality. The 
spirit of reverence for the person of 
every other was native to him, and he 
naturally inspired cheer and courage. 
The homesick girl who stood one day 
looking out of a window of one of the 
college halls as the president passed only 
voiced the impression of many others of 
many college generations, when she said: 
**T wonder if President Fairchild knows 
how much more sunshine there is in the 
street after he passes.” 


ABREAST OF HIS AGE 


It has been characteristic of his beauti- 
ful old age that he has kept his faith in 
the present Oberlin, while not always ap- 
proving every change. ‘To myself,” he 
says, “‘the influences seem much as they 
were in 1834. The good people are just 
as good as then, and the proportion of 
such in the community is just as large. 
The prevalent ideal and purpose of life 
are the same—to serve God and one’s 
generation. In one conspicuous fact, 
however, I do perceive achange. There 
is a less distinct impulse to cultivate reli- 
gious experience, and less intensity of 
experience than formerly.” To that 
change which, on the whole, he counts 
wholesome (one of his favorite words), 
President Fairchild’s own influence has 
certainly greatly contributed. He likes 
to recall, too, that President Finney him- 
self, with all his natural emphasis on ex- 
periences, saw their inevitable limita- 
tions, and said, for example, of one re- 
markable case: ‘It won’t last; he’s too 
green a Christian.”’ And President Fair- 
child believes that it is still true of Ober- 
lin’s students, that ‘“‘ when the call comes 
te prove the consecration by obedience, 
it is not dishonored.” He has ever had 
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an eye for the essential thing in religion, 
which he believes to be that ‘the reli- 
gious life is the product of the recogni- 
tion of the fact of God in us and around 
us.” That recognition, he believes, may 
have very varied manifestations, and he 
has no hopelessness with reference to 
our own time, either in religion or in the- 
ology. He feels the difference of the 
present problems and appreciates their 
difficulties. 


A REPRESENTATIVE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST 


His own theological teaching has al- 
ways been so clear, so simple and so 
straightforward, so remarkably free 
from mere scholasticisms and _ techni- 
calities, that his pupils have felt that 
they had a theology truly preachable, 
teachable, livable and adaptable, and so 
have found it easy to make progress 
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without cutting their connection with 
their teacher. It is interesting to think 
that the man who, at his first applica- 
tion, was refused even opportunity of 
examination for licensure to preach on 
account of the supposed Oberlin heresies, 
came, in the judgment of so careful an 
observer as Dr. Quint, to represent in 
his theology more truly than any other 
the average position of the Congrega- 
tional churches. His influence, too, es- 
pecially upon Western education, through 
the numerous colleges founded along the 
lines of Oberlin, has undoubtedly been 
very great. But I have no doubt that, 
beyond his general theological and edu- 
cational influence, his own highest satis- 
faction has been in the personal help he 
has been able to give to so many hun- 
dreds. It is granted to very few men to 
bind so many to themselves in the close 
ties of love and reverence. 





Christian World Pulpit 


Glimpses of Last Sunday’s Sermons 


How THE PRESENCE OF THE CHRIST IN 
Our HEARTS WILL CONSECRATE ALL THE 
DETAILS AND PURPOSES OF LIFE. 

Revelation 3: 20. 

(D. C. Roberts, Concord, N. H., Epis.) 


THE TRUTH OF SALVATION—TO WHOM 
REVEALED. 
Luke 10: 21. 
(H. W. Ewing, Roxbury, Mass., Meth.). 


THE CERTAIN WORKING OF ALL FORCES 
TO THE DESTRUCTION OF SIN. 
Revelation 20: 1. 
(H. O. Hiscox, Malden, Mass., Bapt.) 


DECISION WITHOUT DOGMATISM; CONCES- 
SION WITHOUT COMPROMISE IN LIFE AND 
DOCTRINE. 

Galatians 2: 5. 

“Magnifying agreements makes for the 
unity of the world. Redemptive forces oper- 
ate without anger or haste. Christianity in 
life and history is its own sufficient apologetic. 
Though salvation is not by syllogism, yet is 
there definite relation between logic and life. 
He who is sure of his own foundations can 
afford to be generous toward all.” 

(A. Z. Conrad, Worcester, Mass., Cong.) 


CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY. 

2 Timothy 1: 12. 

“The secret of Paul’s character and service 
was attachment to a Person; in his loyalty 
to Christ his life had found its unity and 
strength and peace amid the storm.” 

(F. L. Goodspeed, Springfield, Mass., Cong.) 


SIN. 

Luke 15: 21. 

“God’s nature and man’s nature being re- 
lated, God and man standing toward each 
other as Father to Son, we can see sin only 
after we know this relation, sin being just the 
repudiation of this relationship.”’. 

(C. M. Addison, Stamford, Ct., Epis.) 


Tuer TIMES DEMAND SPIRITUAL POWER 
IN CHRISTiANS IN GREATLY INCREASED 
DEGREE. 

Acts 3: 4. 

* Apostolic works, of the spiritual sort, 
may be done in our day by Christian people 
of apostolic faith and character.” 

(I. C. Meserve, New Haven, Ct., Cong.) 


JUSTIFIED BY FAITH. 

Romans 5: 1. 

“We cannot have peace with God without 
being in harmony with him. We cannot be 
in harmony with him and be conscious of any 
unforgiven sin. Justification is therefore 
necessary to the possession of peace.” 

(A. H. Evans, New York city, Presb.) 





VISION. 

2 Kings 6: 17. 

“* We need to learn that there are other than 
material facts and forces in the universe. 
We see only in keeping with that which we 
are. The spiritual faculty necessary to in- 
terpret God, Christ, the Scriptures, the rela- 
tion between time and eternity.” 

(Robert Mac Donald, Brooklyn, N. Y., Bapt.) 


THE PRIVILEGE OF HAPPINESS. 

John 13: 17. 

“If we were only cultured brutes, with no 
capacity for divine fellowship, or for endless 
life, this world of transient things would 
satisfy us. It is the nobler part of us that 
thwarts us, it is our robes of royalty that 
fetter us, it is the voices of the spiritual that 
break in on our carnival of godless joy; we 
are haunted by our possibilities in God.” 

(J. J. Lawrence, Albany, N. Y., Presb.) 


THE INNER MORAL CONFLICT. 

Romans 7: 7-25. 

““Many of the world’s great souls—Cicero, 
Plato, Sophocles, Pindar, Confucius, etc.— 
bear the same testimony ; the Christian apos- 
tle alone follows with the song of deliverance 
and victory through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
(J. W. A. Stewart, Rochester, N. Y., Bapt.) 


BRINGING THINGS TO Pass. 

Matthew 11: 1. 

‘To bring things to pass for Christ is the 
chief business of the Christian. Doing defi- 
nite things for Jesus will require purpose, 
plan, capacity, persistence, sacrifice, courage 
and consecration.” 

(C. E. Locke, Buffalo, N. Y., Meth.) 


Gop Goop To ALL. 

Matthew 5: 44, 45. 

‘We can love our enemies only by taking 
them as God takes us—not for what we are, 
but for what we may become.” 

(G. H. M. Grew, Cleveland, O., Epis.) 


A HEAVENLY CITIZENSHIP. 

Philippians 3: 20. 

**The extent of our country, its grandeur, 
its beauty, its wealth, its history, its liber- 
ties and its ideals—all are influential to broaden 
the vision and ennoble the character of its 
patriotic citizens. The heavenly common- 
wealth, through our citizenship therein, should 
exert upon us the most uplifting isfiuence 
and should induce in us the most exalted 
quality of thought and life.” 

(I. J. Lansing, Scranton, Pa., Presb.) 


CHRIST First—IN EVERYTHING, 
2 Corinthians 10: 5. 
(W. A. Patton, Wayne, Pa., Presb.) 
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The Life of the Christian* 


The word life suggests development. 
In every form of life, always excepting 
the essential life of God, there is move- 
ment toward perfection. Arrest placed 
upon this development from whatever 
cause must result in the cessation of 
life sooner or later. No one having 
received the divine life, through the 
Christ by the operation of the Spirit, 
holds that life as a factor separate from 
his ownindividuality. This lifeimparted 
to man is henceforth the true life of that 
man. The man so possessed will there- 
fore develop in all the characteristics 
of the life of Christ, if he be true to the 
new impulse within. A true Christian 
will ‘‘grow up into Christ in all things.” 
Each day will see some new line of like- 
ness to the Lord manifest in character 
or in conduct. 

While this is true, there are laws of 
life which must necessarily be observed 
to insure its continuance and its de- 
velopment. That which is at once the 
simplest and the most important is that 
the life should be properly sustained. 
Created life demands sustenance outside 
itself to minister to its development. 
In other words, the creature makes de- 
mands upon the Creator for the preser- 
vation of the life which he has caused 
to be; and in the economy of God there 
is perfect provision for the sustenance 
of all life which he has created. He is 
self-sufficient. All that he creates is 
God-sufficient and never self-sufficient. 
As in the natural life of man, so in the 
spiritual, there are two elements of neces- 
sary sustenance: aliment and atmosphere. 

The food of the divine life in man is 
Christ in all his perfections. The at- 
mosphere of the life is the Holy Spirit 
in allhis powers. Neither of these means 
of sustenance can be neglected without 
peril to Christian life. In the full use 
of both there will be constant develop- 
ment and growth without effort or undue 
consciousness. Christ is the nourish- 
ment of the divine life in the perfections 
of his person, the plan of his propitiation 
and the program of his purpose. 

Three words will indicate the true 
method of gathering this sustenance of 
life—contemplation, meditation, dedica- 
tion. First we must contemplate all 
these facts concerning the Master, read- 
ing the Holy Scripture not merely that 
we may remember its words, but that 
we may “consider him,” and be brought 
into the consciousness of his glorious 
perfections, of his gracious propitiation 
and of the grandeur of his program. 
After contemplation there must be medi- 
tation, time taken to ponder over them, 
which is equivalent to the processes of 
assimilation in natural life. Beyond this 
again there must be the dedication of the 
will and forces of life to the demands 
of truth as it shines through the grace 
and glory of the Son of God. 

This whole process of feeding upon 
God’s bread of life can only be perfectly 





* The first article in the series appeared Jan. 4, 
and related to the nature of the Christian life. 
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carried forward as we abide in the at- 
mosphere of the Holy Spirit’s presence. 
The relation of these two facts is as close 
as the relation of atmosphere to food in 
the natural life. Give a man fresh air 
by all means, but if you deny him food 
he cannot long live on the forces of the 
atmosphere. On the other hand, give 
him all the food you wil), and of the best, 
and shut him away from the fresh air, 
he will lose his appetite and soon the 
very food will become distasteful, and his 
life will ebb away, though perfectly sup- 
plied with food, for lack of the forces of 
the air. 

So, also, with the sustenance of the di- 
vine life. Christ can only be received as 
the food thereof through the operations 
of the Holy Spirit, and the operations of 
the Holy Spirit are only of value in the 
development of life as Christ is its con- 
stant food. 

Three words here will reveal the method 
of the Spirit in relation to the food di- 
vine—revelation, explanation, transfor- 
mation. First, he reveals to the new capac- 
ity contained within the divine life the 
grace and the glory of the Christ; this 
not in one vision, but by a process that 
continues through all the days of earthly 
pilgrimage. Line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a 
little, is still the method of the Spirit in 
the training of the saints, and this because 
of the matchless glories of the Christ and 
the frailty and limitations of the Chris- 
tian. Revealing thus progressively the 
perfections of Christ, the Spirit explains 
them in their essential splendor and in 
their bearing on the character and con- 
duct of the disciple, and also in their 
wider and widest application in the pro- 
gram of God. 

In feeding on Christ two things are 
necessary: first, regularity; and, second, 
system. How many a life, fair and beau- 
tiful in its early promise, has become 
stunted and deformed for lack of obser- 
vation of these two simple rules. It 
would be a wholesome but humbling 
thing for many Christian people to com- 
pare their habits of food in natural life 
with their methods of sustaining the 
spiritual life. Some imagine that feed- 
ing upon the bread of heaven once a week, 
as dispensed through the ministrations of 
the minister, is all that is necessary. 
There are others who occasionally and 
spasmodically turn to the Bible and read 
a little concerning the Master. I have 
known persons who seemed to imagine 
that this kind of food was only necessary 
when they were ill, or when some friend 
had died, or sorrow of some description 
had overwhelmed the life. For the sus- 
tenance of the divine life there must be 
daily and personal feeding upon Christ. 

Moreover, there should be system, and 
here is the true work of the pastor and 
teacher—that of leading the sheep of the 
pasture into that particular part thereof 
which is most adapted to their age and 
capacity and requirement. Every church 
should be one great Bible school, and the 


minister’s supreme function that of 
teaching the Word, and so feeding the 
flock of God. This cannot be done by 
the preparation of literary disquisitions 
on philosophical subjects, but by careful, 
systematic, constant study of the Word 
of God and its exposition and enforce- 
ment in the companies of the saints. 

There is, moreover, a solemn responsi- 
bility laid upon those who would feed on 
Christ that they should live in the full- 
ness of the Holy Spirit. Life is to be 
spent in that atmosphere exclusively and 
continucusly. Exclusively, that is to 
say, there must be no occasional descents 
to the malarial districts, but the constant 
abiding of the soul upon the mountain 
heights, which are the places of vision 
and the places of force. Continuously, 
that is to say, all life’s activities must be 
controlled by the Spirit... Every power of 
mental and physical life must be viewed 
within the light that falls upon the life 
from the Spirit’s revelation of the will of 
Christ. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 24 





Mrs. J. E. Bradley, presiding, brought mes- 
sages from Paul, the great missionary. At- 
tention was especially directed to the work in 
Mexico. The missionary family occupying 
Chihuahua is that of Rev. James D. Eaton. 
When they went there, in 1882, Protestant 
Christianity was unknown in northwestern 
Mexico; now there is a church in Chihuahua 
with 100 members. During a delightful local 
convention in September the changes wrought 
by nineteen years of mission work were newly 
impressed upon all, and they gave thanks for 
the privilege of having a part in the “awak- 
ening of a nation.” The Girls’ School, in 
charge of Miss Hammond, had a successful 
year, and one of the four graduates was en- 
gaged to teach in one of the public schools of 
the city. Miss Hammond is now assisted by 
Miss Vance of Worcester, who has gone to 
give temporary relief. Miss Dunning, who 
has been several years in the Chihuahua 
school, has been transferred to Parra], with 
Miss Prescott, where school work opens to 
her with encouraging prospects. 

Rev. and Mrs. John Howland are at Gauda- 
lajara, looking back over nineteen years of 
work and full of hope for the years that re- 
main. Mrs. Howland and Miss Long both 
write of the Girls’ School, with its average en- 
rollment of forty-six the past year. The chil- 
dren in the intermediate department have re- 
cently formed aliterary society, with the name 
Socieded Atena, and with the first object, as 
stated in their constitution, “the doing well 
in all things.”” Mrs. Howland says, “ We re- 
joice that during the present year we are able 
to see some growth in Christian character, 
although that which we so long for is slow in 
appearing.’ 

The name Howland suggested the family, 
very missionary in many of its branches and 
so associated with work in India and Ceylon, 
and facts concerning them were given by Mrs. 
Capron and others. 





The Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sunday School Work is to be congratulated 
on the fact that it is made residuary legatee 


of a very large estate recently left by Mr. G. - 


W. Farr, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
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Must Miracles Go 

Evanston and the entire Methodist Church 
West are considerably excited over the po- 
sition of Prof. C. W. Pearson, who holds 
the chair of English literature in the North- 
western University. In answer to the in- 
quiry of Rev. Mr. Macafee of the First Church 
on what basis can Christians unite for ag- 
gressive action, Professor Pearson replied in 
a paper with the title Open Inspiration ver- 
sus a Closed Canon and an Infallible Bible. 
In this paper he says that the Bible contains 
myths and legends, and that, while it is in- 
spired and the best book in the world, to teach 
its infallibility and to demand belief in the 
miracles it records is to keep intelligent men 
out of the church. “The only basis upon 
which Christians can unite is that of 
truth.” Like the scribes and Pharisees of 
Christ’s time, ‘many religious teachers are 
making the Word of God of none effect 
through their tradition.” “It is their beset- 
ting sin that they cling to the utterly untenable 
tradition that the Bible is an infallible book. 
It is the golden calf of their idolatrous wor- 
ship.” ‘If theologians wish to regain their 
lost intellectual leadership or even to possess 
an influence on the thoughtful part of the 
community co-ordinate with that of poets, 
philosophers and men of science, they must 
throw aside the dogma of an infallible Bible 
as completely and frankly as Protestants have 
thrown aside the dogma of an infallible pope.” 
“The Bible is the most precious of all books. 
Its teaching that man is a child of God and 
heir of heaven ennobles human life and is 
the great basis of virtue, happiness and high 
achievement. The Bible is a noble collection 
of law, history, biography, precept and poe- 
tr Rad 

But the professor goes on to say its spirit- 
ual treasure is in an earthern vessel and the 
water of life has been colored by the medium 
which has preserved it. He specifies the 
story in Daniel of the three worthies in the 
fiery furnace, the feeding of Elijah by the 
ravens, his dividing the waters by smiting 
them with his mantle, and the miracles of 
the Old Testament generally, as simple leg- 
ends, which do not demand belief in their 
actual occurrence. Nor does he place more 
confidence in the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment. The legendary element is as patent 
here as in the Old Testament. ‘‘The mira- 
cles, once a help, are now a hindrance.” It 
is the cowardly refusal of the churches to 
accept the truth which the professor says 
is keeping intelligent people away from the 
chureh and is increasing the infidelity of the 
age. 

Professor Pearson has been severely criti- 
cised by some of his colleagues and by many 
of the ministers in and about Chicago. The 
trustees of the university have appointed a 
committee to consider his case. As he is 
not a minister and is connected with the 
department of arts and sciences, it is hardly 
probable that anything more will be done 
than to rebuke him for his unwise criticism 
of his brethren, and for striving to make the 
university responsible for his opinions. It 
is only because he is connected with the uni- 
versity that his views have any importance. 
But there will certainly be no persecution 
and no attempt to throttle free speech, al- 
though it is doubtful if the patrons of the 
university will sustain a man in one of its 
chairs who attacks the beliefs of its found- 
ers, or ridicules the doctrines of the church 
which it represents. 


Professor James, President of Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
The trustees of the institution at Evanston 
have chosen as its president Prof. Edmund 
James, the head of the university extension 
movement of the University of Chicago. The 
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office has been vacant more than a year. Pro- - 


fessor James is admirably fitted for the place. 
He has rare executive ability, is a Methodist 
with liberal tendencies, has had large experi- 
ence in the management of men, has received 
a thorough training in the best schools in this 
country and in the German universities, is a 
recognized authority in economics and munici- 
pal affairs, and deeply interested in young 
people. A native of Illinois, with a Meth- 
odist ancestry stretching back to the early 
years of the last century, formerly principal 
of the Evanston High School, four years at 
the head of the State Normal School at Nor- 
mal, Ill., for eleven years connected with 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the last 
four years a prominent factor in the life of 
the University of Chicago, the Northwestern 
University has reason to congratulate herself 
on securing such a man to guide her destinies. 
The university has endowments and property 
worth about $6,000,000 and expects its new 
president rapidly and largely to increase this 
sum. 


The Club 

Monday night, Jan. 20, was the banner 
night of the season. It was ladies’ night, and 
516 persons sat down at the tables. Mr. Sam- 
uel S. Rogers of the Second Church, Oak Park, 
was chosen president for the coming year, 
Messrs. Edward K. Warren of Three Oaks, 
Mich., John R. Montgomery and Rev. John 
R. Crosser of the city were made vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. H. H. Kennedy was re-elected 
secretary, and Mr. A. L. Baldwin treasurer. 
Excellent executive and membership com- 
maittees were also chosen. The subject of the 
evening was India. The first address was by 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders of Yale University, 
who was born in India of missionary parents, 
and who taught for a time in Jaffna College, 
Ceylon. The chief address was by Dr. J. F. 
Loba, who spoke from his experience as a 
member of the deputation to India, and who 
communicated the interest which he feels in 
the problems of India to his audience. A few 
minutes at the close were occupied in giv- 
ing stereopticon illustrations of some ef the 
schools and churches visited. The member- 
ship of the club (400) is now full, with a wait- 
ing list of encouraging length. It meets in 
the reception room of the Fine Arts Building, 
from which it passes into the great dining- 
room of the Auditorium Hotel for the ban- 
quet and the addresses. 


Bible Students Cruise to the Orient 

Dr. W. E. Barton of the First Church, Oak 
Park, Ill, is leader of the Chicago contin- 
gent which sails on the Celtic from New York, 
Feb. 8. Few men are better prepared for sueh 
a trip than he and few are able to make it 
more interesting to those who are associated 
with him in making it. They will visit Ma- 
deira, Gibraltar, pass a Sunday in Malta, and, 
completing the usual tour of the Mediterra- 
nean, visit Egypt, Palestine, Athens, Smyrna 
and Constantinople. The Chicago party will 
leave the ship at Naples or Nice for a tour 
on the Continent, and take it again in Liver- 
pool. Dr. Barton hopes to spend two weeks 
at least in England and Scotland, and to be 
back in his pulpit about May 1. Some of 
those who go.with him will spend a longer 
time on the Continent and return at their leis- 
ure. The Oak Park pulpit will be supplied 
most of the time by Professor Willett. 


The Church in Princeton 

This old church, organized in Northampton, 
Mass., by the men and women who went 
from that place to Princeton, has had a his- 
tory in which all who know it may rejoice. 
It has always been on the right side of the 
moral questions which have been prominent 
since it came into existence. Although other 
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churches have been organized as the town 
has grown, this first church has retained its 
leading position in the community. It has 
had for pastors such men as Dr. Flavel Bas- 
com and Dr. Edwards, formerly superintend- 
ent of education for the state. Its present 
pastor, Rev. J. H. McLaren, is a worthy suc- 
cessor, and under his leadership the activ- 
ities of the church have greatly increased. 
At the January communion there were nine- 
teen additions. A new house of worship is 
needed, and towards it $9,000 were raised 
at the annual meeting. 


Health of Chicago 

The health officer reports that the death 
rate for this city the past year is only 13.8 in 
a thousand. The rate in New York is 21.1, 
in Boston 19.8, in Philadelphia 18.4, in St. 
Louis 175. Breezes from the lake and the 
prairie, no matter what the temperature, are 
favorable to health. In spite of the abound- 
ing dirt the winds and the sun prevent epi- 
demics, and the tremendous pressure of work 
allows no time for illness. 


Chicago, Jan, 25. FRANKLIN. 





Christian News from Every where 


Rev. Dr. James Stalker is mentioned as a 
candidate for the chair of church history in 
Aberdeen College, but conditions at that the- 
ological school of the United Free Church are 
not so encouraging as to make him as eager to 
go there as he might be were conditions other- 
wise. 

Dr. Chapman, the working head of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly’s evangelistic 
committee, says that more than one thousand 
congregations are holding special services, or 
are to do so during the winter. They are 
mostly conducted by the pastors, or by neigh- 
boring pastors, though the committee offer to 
send evangelists where desired. Professional 
evangelists are much less in favor with Pres- 
byterians than in former years. 

The committee appointed by the three gen- 
eral bodies, containing almost all the Angli- 
cized Lutherans of the country, has arranged 
to hold a conference in Philadelphia April 
1-3. Representatives of the General Synod, 
General Council and United Synod of the 
South have been appointed to prepare papers. 
The great aim of the conferences is to bring 
these bedies to a better understanding and 
more harmonious co operation. 

Eight seniors in the theological depart- 
ment of Bostor University have formed them- 
selves into a “gospel team” for evangelistic 
work in five Methodist universities. One 
of the young men is to be a missionary, an- 
other a teacher, one has already shown real 
pulpit ability, while a fourth has raised $1,000, 
necessary for the traveling expenses of the 
team. With the approval of the faculty the 
young men will give a month, this spring, to 
this work among students. 

A man zealous for the propagation of truth 
will utilize his opportunities, official and per- 
sonal. A transport captain named Robinson, 
who during the past two years has carried on 
his ship between England and South Africa 
22,500 troops, has turned his ship into a mis- 
sion vessel, holding services for the soldiers, 
conducting Bible classes three times a week, 
a song service every evening and temperance 
meetings on Sundays. He has distributed 
4,318 New Testaments and gospels supplied 
by the Bible Society, pledged 2,000 of the sol- 
diers to total abstinence, and made his busi- 
ness as sailing master a superb opportunity 
for spreading the gospel and uplifting human- 
ity. Such aman serves not only his country 
with the purest sort of patriotism, but his 
God most nobly. All honor to Commander 
J. C. Robinson of the Kildonan Castle. 
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The Ten and How They Came to the Rescue 


Rev. Frank Reed was in his study, the 
one furnished room in the otherwise 
empty parsonage, looking over his ac- 
counts. It did not require a great deal 
of arithmetic. He presently leaned back 
in his chair and read the statement 
aloud. 

“Thirty-four dollars from the church 
in the last seven months. Two checks 
from the Home Missionary Society make 
it one hundred thirty-four. Nineteen 
dollars and fourteen cents a month is not 
a princely income to ask a young lady to 
share.” 

He ran his fingers through his hair, 
and puckered his forehead with an air of 
grim humor. 

‘“‘T need some new shoes,” he continued, 
turning his foot up on his knee to inspect 
the badly worn sole. “This suit can’t 
hold together much longer; it’s fright- 
fully weak in the joints now. I owe the 
boarding house five dollars for board. I 
have got to have some coal. And I have 
just seventy-five cents in my pocket. I 
shall have to board myself and live on 
corn meal mush and molasses. Looks 
like getting married, doesn’t it?” 

The quizzical look left his eyes, and in 
its place there came something as near 
discouragement as Frank Reed ever al- 
lowed to appear in his face. 

Often during his three years in this 
Dakota church the unceasing work and 
the close privation had seemed hard to 
bear. His was a nature full of courage. 
Yet when there came to him the possibil- 
ity of winning for himself a life-long 
happiness, and that possibility was made 
impossible by the fact that he was bound 
to a home missionary field that was either 
too poor or too indifferent to pay the sal- 
ary pledged, the natural man called the 
situation hard. 

He had argued the question again and 
again, and as often he had reached the 
same conclusion—he could not leave the 
field while there remained so much work 
for him to do, simply for a consideration 
of dollars and cents. 

For two years there had been drought ; 
the next year a severe hailstorm de- 
stroyed the crops ; and Mr. Reed’s salary, 
which was left to the end of the year 
for collection, had fallen short from one 
to three hundred dollars every year. 
There was no severe want among the 
people. They lived in a plain, comfortable 
way, with all of the necessities and many 
of the comforts of life. They seemed 
interested in the work of the church. 
They attended services regularly ; they 
were hearty in welcome of strangers; 
and they were interested in the salvation 
of souls in a general and sometimes in 
a special way. But they were not in- 
terested in paying the minister’s salary. 
Right there they drew the line; and if 
any one invited them to step over it, they 
held back and cried, ‘‘ Hard times! ”’ 

Mr. Reed felt the hard times to the 
depth of his soul. Renunciation is hard 
to a young lover, and he was young and 
in love. He looked unusually sober as 
he put on his hat and started down to 
the village post office. 


By Agnes Noyes Wiltberger 


“T may as well call on Will on the 
way,” he thought, as he approached the 
store where Will Beardsley, the church 
treasurer, clerked. 

Mr. Reed usually ran in to see Will 
on Mondays, on the chance that some- 
thing might have been paid in on Sun- 
day. He never asked for money. If 
there was any, it was given to him. If 
not, which was the usual case, they 
talked for a few minutes of the weather, 
or trade, or the number out at service 
yesterday, and then the minister went 
out. He was sensitive and proud. He 
shrank from avowing his need of money. 
If he had been asked, he would have 
found it extremely humiliating to tell 
the delinquent members of his flock that 
they had paid him but $34 in seven 
months. The shame should have been 
theirs ; it would have been his. It even 
galled him that the treasurer must 
know how little he had to live on. 

He leaned against a counter while 
young Beardsley tied up a package and 
made change for a customer. 

“Well, how goes it, Will?” 

“Pretty slow. Mondays are always 
dull. I’ve something for you today; 
given to me at church last night.” 

He handed a dollar to Mr. Reed, who 
took it without comment. It was so 
pitifully small beside his needs. 

“ Anything I can show you today?” 
Will asked, assuming the air of a brisk 
tradesman. ‘A good dress suit, or a silk 
hat, or some patent leathers? It makes 
me uneasy to see you with so much money 
in your possession.” 

Mr. Reed laughed, and his laugh was 
goodtohear. With it he seemed to throw 
off the weight that had oppressed him. 

“T think,” he said, balancing the coin 
on his forefinger, ‘that I shall ask the 
cobbler to peg that to the soles of my 
shoes.” 

Some one entered the store just then, 
and Mr. Reed turned at Will’s ‘“‘Good 
morning, Nora,” to look at the face that 
had been in his thoughts all the morning. 
The consciousness of what his thoughts 
had been made his greeting somewhat 
embarrassed. But Miss Gardiner knew 
nothing to be embarrassed about, so she 
speedily besought his aid in selecting a 
tie for her brother. 

**T came in to ask my cousin to help 
me,” she said; “‘ but he might be too much 
interested in selling to be impartial.” 

Mr. Reed was secretly counting on 
walking home with Miss Gardiner when 
her errand was done. It was rather an- 
noying to be called out just then to con- 
fer with a man who wanted to use the 
church building for a concert—the church 
to sell tickets and have one-half the pro- 
ceeds. 

Mr. Reed gone, Will and Nora relapsed 
into silence. Will snapped the string on 
her package with a jerk, and handed it 
across to her with the impatient exclama- 
tion: 

**It makes me hot!” 

‘*What’s the matter?” she asked, sur- 
prised. 

“Tt just makes me hot!” he repeated, 





with emphasis, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets and kicking a little box that 
was on the floor. “I’m going to re- 
sign!’’ 

“What is the trouble?” she asked 
again. 

“How much do you suppose they have 
paid that man this year?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly. 

“I do not know,” she replied, flushing. 
She was not used to discussing Mr. Reed’s 
affairs. 

Will told his story. His profound ad- 
miration and warm personal liking for 
Mr. Reed made his indignation intense, 
and Nora felt her cheeks growing hotter 
and hotter as she listened. At first she 
was conscious mainly of her own super- 
sensitiveness to that which concerned 
Mr. Reed so closely. She knew she was 
blushing, and the knowledge made her 
blush the more. But all consciousness 
of herself was soon dispelled by the con- 
tagion of Will’s impetuous indignation. 

“It’s a downright shame!” she said, 
with eyes flashing. 

“Ginger! I get so mad I can’t sit 
still. Iam going to give them a piece of 
my mind, and then quit the business,” 

“Don’t dothat. Let us dosomething,” 
she said, rather vaguely. 

“Do what? I have talked to the trus- 
tees till I’m tired. They put it off, and 
talk hard times, and have always some 
excuse ready for not making a canvas 
yet.” 

“Call The Ten together tonight, and 
we will think up some scheme.” 

“ All right, if you say so; but I am go- 
ing to resign.” 

The Ten were a set of young people of 
Mr. Reed’s church and congregation, 
bound together by a common love of fun 
and frolic, and also by a strong belief in 
their power to accomplish whatever they 
undertook. They had carpeted the 
church, and painted the parsonage, and 
Nora had faith that they would not be 
found wanting in this emergency. 

Evening found them gathered in the 
Gardiner parlor, and again Will gave the 
treasurer’s report for the year. 

“They talk hard times,’ he said, “‘ but 
I notice they manage to get what they 
want for themselves.” 

“Yes,” said little Kittie Falcoer from 
the piano stool; ‘“‘my father talks hard 
times, but he has promised me a piano 
for Christmas.” 

“I believe it is because they don’t 
think about it,” said Nora; “‘ they would 
make some effort if they did.” 

“Think! You can’t make them think 
about it! I’ve tried. They are trying 
so almighty hard to get what they want 
for themselves, and then to get ahead, 
that they have no time to listen if you 
remind them that they are eating other 
people’s bread and butter. I like hogs; 
but I don’t like to see them put their 
feet in the trough.” 

“Plain language,’ commented Dick 
Burton. 

‘Plain facts,” replied Will. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began John 
Dixon, slowly removing his leg from the 
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arm of his chair and bringing his long, 
loose figure to a standing position; ‘I 
move you that this honorable company 
turn its attention toitself. I should like 
to ask what part of the $34 came from 
the pockets of this august body?” 

Silent astonishment answered bis ques- 
tion. Kittie Falcoer ceased the pianis- 
simo runs and thrills with which her 
music-loving fingers had accompanied 
the discussion, while a flush slowly 
mounted to her forehead. Harry Martin 
looked as if.he thought the question 
quite irrelevant. Mame Fiske was half 
indignant, and Will Beardsley gave an 
embarrassed laugh. All the faces ex- 
pressed surprise. 

‘But we are not members of the 
church,” said Mame, “at least I am 
not,” with a glance at Will. ‘It is not 
our place to pay the salary.” 

“Why aren’t we members?” asked 
John, from the depths of the easy-chair 
where he had settled himself after ex- 
ploding his bomb. ‘‘ We are all members 
of the Christian Endeavor Society, and 
most of us profess to be Christians.” 

“Who wants to join a church that 
is run like this one?” said Harry, with 
some heat. “Mr. Reed asked me once 
to join, and I told him when he got a 
few of his members to do their duty 
I’d think about it.” 

““What did he say to that?” asked 
Dick. 

“‘Never said a word. He left me, and 
has not mentioned the subject since.” 

“That is the way I have felt about it, 
though I never said so,” said Kittie, who 
had been studying her rings diligently for 
a few minutes. ‘‘ But it does not seem 
quite so good a reason to put into words 
as I thought it would.” 

“That’s just it; we all stand on the 
outside and kick, instead of getting on 
the inside and doing what we can to 
help.” John’s force exceeded his ele- 
gance somewhat, but then he was in 
earnest. 

“Tam a member of the church,” said 
Nora Gardiner, slowly, and with rising 
color. ‘“ But I never thought of its being 
my duty to give for that. Papa gives me 
what spending money I have, and of 
course he always gives to all church 
work. I thought that answered.” 

“Tt looks to me very much as if we 
had been calling other people hogs when 
we belong to the tribe ourselves,” Dick 
said, with a comical grimace. 

“‘T tell you what I propose to do,” said 
John, emphatically, bringing his hand 
down with some force upon the arm of 
the chair. Usually, when John Dixon 
spoke, the young people smiled in antici- 
pation of something amusing. Now his 
usual exaggerated pompousness was lost 
in a simple, direct earnestness, which 
made his words more impressive to his 
companions. ‘Next Sunday is commun- 
ion. I propose to unite with the church 
if they will have me, and then when I am 
a full-fledged member I’ll see what can be 
done to set a few of these wrongs right.’ 

**T shall be glad to go with you,” his 
sister said from the opposite side of the 
room. 

**I ought to, too, and I will,” Kittie 
Falcoer added. 

One after another expressed a like 
determination, with a sober earnestness 
never before seen at a Ten meeting. 
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“T move we prove our piety by passing 
a subscription paper here and now,” the 
treasurer suggested, withalaugh. ‘That 
seems to be usually the supreme test. 
Where is a paper, Nora?” 

The paper was produced, and in a few 
minutes, with considerable light-hearted 
banter and more of heart-searching and 
self-sacrifice than usually accompanies 
the passing of a subscription paper, fifty 
dollars were pledged, and a part of it paid 
to the treasurer. 

‘‘Now we surely can raise between fifty 
and a hundred more by entertainments 
this winter,’’ Mamé said, enthusiastically. 
“It is worth twenty-five dollars any day 
to hear Nora warble and Kit play. As 
for me—well, I think it must be worth at 
least ten dollars to hear me keep still.” 


“It would be, if you ever did that. 


thing.” 
Mame replied to this brotherly candor 
with the silence it deserved. 


Wednesday evening was preparatory | 


service. Rumors of the number of ap- 
plicants for admission, and a whisper of 
something else unusual—no one seemed 
to know just what it was—to be an- 
nounced, brought a large proportion of 
the members to the midweek meeting. 
Mr. Reed’s face was radiant. It was a 
joy indeed to receive into the church 
these young people for whom he had been 
working. And it added to his thankful- 
ness to know that it had been a voluntary 
seeking for admission, rather than a re- 
luctant yielding to his representation of 
their duty. 

The names were presented, the candi- 


‘ dates examined and voted in, some other 


business was brought up and settled. 

“Is there any further business to 
be considered?” asked Mr. Reed. ‘If 
not ”— 

Mr. Gardiner rose. He had enjoyed a 
full report of the last meeting of The 
Ten. “I understand,” he said, ‘that 
there is a considerable arrearage in the 
matter of our pastor’s salary. I should 
like to hear from the treasurer a plain 
statement of this-matter.”’ 

Mr. Reed looked surprised, then a little 
embarrassed. “With your permission 
I will ask Mr. Gardiner to take the 
chair.” 

Mr. Gardiner complied, and the pastor 
left the church, preferring to be absent 
when that matter was discussed. 

Then for the third time Will gave his 
report. Thirty-four dollars paid, with a 
balance due the first of the month of 
two hundred twenty-eight dollars and 
fifty cents. Fifty dollars had been 
pledged towards this amount, and a part 
of it been paid into the treasury. It 
would all be paid before Sunday. 

“May I ask from whom this fifty 
comes?” asked a trustee. He had cause 
for surprise, for that amount ordinarily 
meant ten dollars’ worth of hustling on 
his part. 

“From The Ten,” answered the treas- 
urer, briefly. They all knew The Ten. 

“‘T am instructed to say further for 
The Ten’’—John Dixon rose for his first 
speech in church meeting, and his speech 
was a model one—‘‘ that the church may 
depend upon us for one hundred dollars 
more towards the salary this year, to be 
paid in twenty dollar installments the 
first of each month.” 

You might have heardapindrop. This 
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was a surprise even to the chairman. 
The silence was intense for a moment, and 
then the prayer meeting room became 
avery noisy place indeed. The applause 
seemed to start from Deacon Lamson’s 
corner, but as such a demonstration is 
hardly decorous in church it probably 
originated with some one else. Anyway, 
the clapping of hands and the nods and 
smiles of congratulation and felicitation 
did not cease until the chairman rose to 
speak. He said a few words of thanks 
to the young people, commended their 
association of business principles with 
religion, then called for further remarks 
on the subject of the pastor’s salary. 

Dear, old, white-haired Deacon More 
stood up. His hands and voice usually 
trembled with weakness; now they shook 
with emotion. 

“Our children put us to shame,” he 
said. ‘‘God knows weneeded the lesson. 
We have kept the Lord’s money for our 
own use; we have been dishonest in the 
sight of God and men. We do not de- 
serve this blessing. Iamashamed. But 
let us learn the lesson God intends to 
teach us. Let us redeem ourselves. 
Let us welcome an opportunity to give 
for the Lord’s work. I am ready.” 

He soon had the opportunity he coy- 
eted, for it was decided to pass a sub- 
scription paper then and there, and pledge 
for immediate payment enough, if possi- 
ble, to meet the back salary. The work 
was soon done. Nearly two hundred dol- 
lars were promised before Sunday, and 
some one volunteered to see the absent 
members. A committee was appointed 
to raise the salary for the remaining five 
months of the year, and they adjourned, 
having held the most satisfactory busi- 
ness meeting the church had known for 
years. 

One and another of the members called 
upon or hailed Mr. Reed on the street dur- 
ing the next three days, with regrets and 
apologies for their past neglect of busi- 
ness. He heard a partial account of 
what occurred after he left Wednesday 
night, so he was not surprised when Will 
asked him to call at the store Saturday 
afternoon to take charge of alittle money 
that had been paid in. But he was sur- 
prised when his account was squared to 
the first of the week, with the promise 
of prompt payment the first of every 
month in the future. 

Strange to say, his first thought was 
not of the badly worn sole that he might 
now replace with new shoes, nor of the 
coal that he needed, nor yet of his board 
bill. It was of Nora that he thought 
all the way back to the empty parsonage 
and up to his study. He tipped back 
in his chair, locked his hands behind 
his head, gazed out of the window, and 
still thought of Nora. Then he left the 
study and made a tour through the par- 
sonage, examining the state of the walls. 
and ceilings, and estimating the size of 
rooms; and still his thoughts were of 
Nora. 

Sunday was a day of joy to church and 
pastor. They said he preached as he 


had never preached before. Mr. Reed 
walked home with Nora that night. He 
did not return to the parsonage until 
he had had an amicable interview with 
Mr. Gardiner, and had spent an un- 
conscionable time in saying good-night. 
to Nora. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Rest 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


The banners of the sunset are too bright. 
Fairer the after-hour, 

When all the sky is flushed by fainter light 
To a mysterious flower. 

These robin troubadours are shrill as pain. 
Sweeter the vespers where 

Some thistle-bird lets slip a drowsy strain, 
Soft as a baby’s prayer. 


The mighty bards we will not read tonight. 
Their passionate desire 

Would put the brooding wings of peaceto flight, 
Wake the tormenting fire. 

A quiet poem in a household voice, 
A child to nestle by. 

We would not suffer now, would not rejoice, 
But taste tranquillity. — 





The secretary of the New 
What Have the york League for Social 
ee Service, returning from a 
long lecture tour throughout the United 
Statesin the interest of social betterment, 
reports that he found the greatest inter- 
est and readiest aid among the women 
of the country. The subject appeals to 
women more than to men on the senti- 
mental side, he says. They become in- 
terested, converted, and then give their 
husbands or brothers no peace until some 
practical sympathy is shown by them in 
the newer and more altruistic ways of 
doing business and conducting industry. 
This is true of the South especially, where 
women have always been potent in poli- 
tics and are now turning their attention 
to social policies. It has been freely as- 
serted for some time by men like Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale that the average 
American woman was more intelligent 
and better informed on matters pertain- 
ing to art, religion and literature than 
the average American man. Is she now 
to excel her fellow-mortal in intelligent, 
sympathetic interest in social economy ? 


Speaking of social economy, 
Security from Boston has been having a 
— signal object lesson in an 
exhibition of the Consumers’ League. 
At the rooms of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union were dis- 
played a large variety of garments bear- 
ing the label of the League, and repre- 
senting fifteen o more manufacturers 
who have the right to use it. Not every 
one is familiar with this little label—this 
guarantee which we may now have that 
the ready-made clothing we buy is made 
under clean and healthful conditions, and 
that the manufacturers who use it em- 
ploy no children and give out no work 
to be made up elsewhere. We have only 
to ask for this label to be assured of 
safety from diseased and filthy sweat 
shops, and in gratitude for this sense of 
security it would be natural to pay the 
small fee necessary to become a member 
of the Consumers’ League. This exhi- 
bition was a triumph for the League in 
many ways, for several of the large re- 
tail stores in Boston had exhibits; the 
label was shown not only on white goods, 
as at first, but on shirt waists, woolen 
skirts, children’s colored dresses, etc., 
and not only on the plainer and more 


durable articles, but on the daintiest and 
most elaborate lingerie. 


The test of character is 
found in quiet life. One 
of the questions which 
young people ought to ask themselves in 
choosing a profession—or accepting a hus- 
band—is whether they have strength of 
mind and will enough to give up excite- 
ment and make the most of duty anda 
quiet life. One of the comic papers illus- 
trates the point with a clever bit of talk 
between two young men. ‘She said she 
would be willing to go to the ends of the 
world with me.” ‘O, any girl would. 
But how about settling down in a Har- 
lem flat?’? The horrors of marriage do 
not often include anything so terrible as 
settling down ina Harlem flat, but they 
do imply renunciations of freedom to 
move about at will and enjoy many kinds 
of experience and excitement. The 
choice of a profession means the devotion 
of time and energy to one chief purpose 
and the consequent setting aside of other 
interests and pleasures. The drift toward 
marriage is strong enough to insure a 
making of this sacrifice—there need be 
little fear of that; our point is that it 
ought not to be made unintelligently, and 
that there ought to be at least no audible 
complaining afterward. The choice of a 
profession should so absorb enthusiasm, 
as well as time and strength, as to make 
the loss of freedom for amusements triv- 
ial. It is a weak character which finds 
concentration, with its inevitable limita- 
tions, cause either for repining or com- 
plaint. 


Limitation the 
Result of Choice 





The Home Which Makes the 
Right Kind of a Boy * 


BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS G@. PEABODY 


A good boy is the natural product of a 
good home, and all the efforts of philan- 
thropy to make boys better are con- 
sciously imperfect substitutes for the 
natural influences of a healthy-minded 
home. The great and overshadowing 
peril of a boy’s life is not, as many sup- 
pose, his bad companions, or his bad 
books, or his bad habits; it is the peril 
of homelessness. I do not mean merely 
houselessness—having no bed or room 
which can be called one’s own—but that 
homelessness which may exist even in 
luxurious houses—the isolation of the 
boy’s soul, the lack of any one to listen 
to him, the loss of roots to hold him to 
his place and make him grow. This is 
what drives the boy into the arms of evil 
and makes the street his home and the 
gang his family, or else drives him in 
upon himself, into uncommunicated im- 
aginings and feverish desires. It is the 
modern story of the man whose house 
was empty, and precisely because it was 
empty there entered seven devils to keep 
him company. If there is one thing that 
a boy cannot bear it is himself. He is 
by nature a gregarious animal, and if the 
group which nature gives him is denied, 


* Abstract of an address given at a conference 
about boys, Charlestown, Mass., Oct. 30, 1901. 


then he gives himself to any group which 
may solicit him. A boy, like all things 
in nature, abhors a vacuum, and if his 
home is a vacuum of lovelessness and 
homelessness, then he abhors his home. 

Evidently, therefore, when one speaks 
of the peril of homelessness, he is not 
thinking of poor boys alone. Of course 
there is a poverty which involves home- 
lessness, the wandering life of the street 
Arab or the young tramp. In a vast 
majority, however, even of very humble 
homes, one of the mest conspicuous and 
beautiful traits is the instinct of family 
affection, enduring every kind of strain— 
the woman clinging to the drunken hus- 
band, the parents bearing with the way- 
ward son—and, on the other hand, an 
increasing danger of the prosperous is in 
the tendency to homelessness ; the peril 
of the nomadic life, as though a home 
were a tent which one might at any time 
fold, like the Arabs, and as silently steal 
away; the slackening of responsibility 
through the movement of social habit to 
the hotel or boarding house as ways of 
escape from the burdens of the home. 

I have heard of a mother in the Boston 
Public Garden who said, ‘‘There is my 
baby in the distance in its carriage.” 

“Ts it?’ said her friend. 

“T think so,” said the mother, ‘‘for I 
seem to recognize the nurse.” 

The fact is that between some boys of 
the most prosperous and some boys of 
the least prosperous type there exists a 
very curious and imperfectly recognized 
likeness of condition. Both run grave 
risk of homelessness ; to both the home 
presents itself as a shifting, restless, 
temporary incident. 

The growth of the boarding school sys- 
tem is, to a large extent, an indictment 
of the luxurious home. It is but the 
admission by parents that, for some rea- 
son—often a good reason, but often a 
mere unwillingness to care for the child— 
some other place is more wholesome for 
the boys than the home into which they 
are born. Such a boy, though he may 
have many blessings, has missed the 
fundamental blessing of a boy’s life and 
his chief defense from sin. 

If, therefore, a boy is normally the 
product of a home, what kind of a home 
is likely to make the right kind of a boy? 
I answer: There are three marks of a 
good home, which a boy will recognize 
before he will think his home good, 
which, if recognized as marks of his 
own home, will mark the boy for good. 

The first mark is simplicity. I do not 
mean meagerness, or emptiness, or lack 
of comforts, or even absence of luxuries. 
Some good homes are luxurious, and 
some are bare; and bad homes are to 
be found both among the poor and among 
the rich. A simple home is simply a 
home—not a step to somewhere else; 
not an instrument of social ambition or 
restlessness ; not a mere sleeping place, 
like the box a dog creeps into at night; 
but a center of affectionate self-denial 
and mutual forbearance, an end in it- 
self, as though it were enough for a 
family to make simply a home, 

The second mark of a good home is 
consistency. It is not a place of many 
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precepts but of consistent conduct. A 
boy is not easily formed by exhortation, 
but he is reached with extraordinary 
ease by contagion. A boy is in many 
respects immature and unobservant, but 
one trait in him is highly developed— 
the capacity to detect anything that 
looks like humbug. If he observes any 
considerable inconsistency between pre- 
cept and example, between exhortation 
and character, all the well-intended ef- 
forts of his home are likely to be in vain. 
I remember hearing a father say, as he 
took up his cigar, late in the evening, 
that he did not smoke in his boy’s pres- 
ence for fear it might be a bad example; 
and I wondered what the boy would say 
the next morning when he smelled the 
study and saw the stumps. 

No greater mistake can be made than 
to suppose that a boy is naturally in- 
clined to go wrong, and no mistake is 
so likely to make the boy go where he 
is expected to go. The fact is that any- 


Dick’s Bearskin 


BY MACGREGOR JENKINS 


We were camped on the edge of the 
foothills, beneath the rugged sides of the 
Snow Mountains. We had ridden hard 
for several days, bringing together the 
scattered cattle in order to drive part of 
them into sheltered inclosures for the 
winter. The early autumn darkness had 
come upon us, and all our party were 
gathered about the camp-fire, except two, 
who were taking care of the little herd a 
short distance from camp. 

Two of us must relieve the watchers at 
midnight, so, with a friend, I waited by 
the fire after the others were asleep. 
The fire burned low; my friend nodded, 
and I knew he, too, had fallen asleep. 
I was fast growing drowsy when I was 
suddenly aroused by an unusual sound. 
I aroused my companion, and we listened 
intently. Once more it came across the 
prairie with the soft night wind—not 
from the quarter where we knew the 
herd to be, but far off to the south. I 
piled more wood, and the bright flames 
leaped high into the darkness. Instantly 
we heard the far-away cry again, unques- 
tionably a human voice. A shot was 
fired from a revolver, and the sleepers 
rolled out of their blankets. 

We gathered with the fire at our backs 
and peered into the darkness. We could 
soon shout back and forth to the wan- 
derer, and presently we heard the sound 
of horses’ hoofs in the long grass. Then 
we saw before us an indistinct figure on 
horseback. It stopped at some distance 
from our fire, and a boyish voice asked, 
just a bit tremulously: 

“What outfit is this?” 

We told him who we were and asked 
who he was. 

“I’m Bill Nolan’s boy and I’m afraid 
I’m lost,” he answered. 

Then he urged his tired pony forward, 
and we saw, to our amazement, a boy of 
perhaps twelve years mounted upon a 
tiny bronco. He carried, held tightly in 
his arms, a little girl of five or six. She 
was wrapped in a bit of horse blanket 
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thing is natural to aboy. Youcan bend Roman usage was the original name for 
him either out of shape or into shape; thenatural, confident intimacy of children 
and the chief reason why goodness does with their parents, and came to be a word 
not tempt him as much as sinis that good- of religion only as religion became, as 
ness is seldom made so interesting, heroic Jesus Christ pictured it, an expansion of 
and consistent as sin. In the Oriental the ideal of the family. Man is God’s 
picture of the shepherd and the sheep child, taught Jesus, and turns to God the 
the shepherd goes before the sheep and Father precisely as the human child 
the sheep hear his voice and follow him. turns to a true home. 
That is the only way to be ashepherd This, then, is the kind of a home that 
of boys. They are hard cattle to drive, makes the right kind of a boy—a home 
but easy todraw. There is nothing they where simplicity and consistency open 
like better than a consistent, single- into piety; a home where children think 
minded, straight-going leader, and when of parents, not as taskmasters, or fault- 
they hear his voice they follow him. finders, or money-getters, or housekeepers, 
Out of the simplicity and consistency so that the first business of the boy is to 
of the good home issues its third and keep out of the way, but as companions 
special characteristic : it is that relation to whom it is a happiness to go, and ad- 
between parents and children whose his- visers from whom it is safe to learn; a 
torical name is piety. The word has not home which in later life, as the mystery 
only become involved in religious implica- of experience makes one again a little 
tions, but carries with it also suggestions child, seems to the man the best picture 
of unreal religion, of formalism, or osten- both of the necessary discipline and of 
tation, or pretense. And yet piety in its the abiding love of God. 


For the Children 


and her tear-stained face was close to in a roll of blankets, we started out. 
her brother’s shoulder. Before we reached the ravine it began to 
“Careful, fellers,’’ he said, ‘‘she’s little rain, and as we turned up into it from 
and awful sleepy. All right, they’ll take the grass grown lowlands we could hardly 
care of you, Bab,” he added, reassur- thread our way along. Presently we 
ingly, as the little girl hesitated tocome came to a little clearing, where we saw 
tous. Welifted her tenderly down, and a wagon indistinct in the darkness and 
her brother, dismounting, led his pony heard the startled neigh of a horse. There 
close to the fire. was no light and no sign of the man I 
He was a manly-looking little fellow, had seen only the day before. We rode 
clad in a rough shirt and leather leggins. into the little clearing and called. Only 
Well on the back of his head was set a the echoes answered and, far off in the 
tattered sombrero, many sizes too large woods, the hooting of an owl. 
for him. We learned that he had left Dick took my lantern and went toward 
home early in the morning to find his fa- the wagon. Both horses were securely 
ther, who was camped near us. He had tied toit. We found the bed of hemlock 
let his little sister climb up before him boughs carefully spread under a bit of 
for a short ride. When he tried to leave canvas. We dug away the moist ashes 
her she had begged to go further and he from the fire only to find it cold and life- 
had finally consented. All day they had less within. A bucket of water stood 
ridden over the prairie, and so delighted near, and a bit of bacon lay ready to be 
was she with it all that he had to let her cooked. 
get down to pick the flowering grasses. After our ‘investigations were com- 
In this way they were delayed, andin the pleted Dick turned to me and, with trem- 
dusk had gone astray. Long had he bling voice, said: ‘‘He hasn’t been here 
hunted in the darkness for his father’s allday. He must be hurt.”’ 
camp. The little girl soon became We shouted again and again to no pur- 
alarmed, and in spite of her brother’s ef- pose. We were chilled by the rain and 
forts to comfort her sobbed bitterly. we knew a search in the dark would be 
Finally, overcome with fatigue, she fel] fruitless,so we kindled a fire and waited 
asleep in his arms. Burdened in this for morning. I must have fallen asleep 
way, and not a little alarmed himself, he and slept very soundly, for when I woke 
had journeyed on until he had seen our it wasjustdawn. Dick had saddled both 
fire. our horses and had coffee ready. We ate 
While the hungry boy ate the supper our scanty breakfast and Dick told me 
hastily prepared for him he made anxious his plans. He thought that his father 
inquiries for his father. He had left had met with some accident which had 
home some days before to cut a load of disabled him, and that we would find him 
timber in a wooded ravine above in the between the camp and the place where 
mountains. His absence had extended he had been cutting the timber. This 
a number of days beyond the time seton seemed to me likely, and we started 
his departure, and those at home were out, Dick taking his father’s rifle with 
anxious. So Dick had set out to find him. 
him and, at the last moment, had taken We found a distinct trail and followed 
Bab with him. He knew well where his it up into the mountains. Crossing a 
father was camped, but in the darkness stream, I suggested that we each follow 
had failed to find him. He was deter- up one bank, keeping within hailing dis- 
mined to push on at once after him. tance of each other. I had gone hardly 
Only the day before I had passed half a mile when, glancing back, I saw 
Nolan’s camp in a ravine a short dis- Dick in a small clearing. Something in- 
tance away, and I offered to pilot Dick terested him. He had dismounted, and 
to it. Leaving Bab sleeping peacefully his pony stood with bridle reins on the 
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cround. I was above Dick at an abrupt 
point, and, as I looked down, all at once 
ry little friend became the central figure 
in an exciting tableau. 

Some distance ahead of him, at the foot 
of a great tree, stood a grizzly bear of 
considerable size. I could distinguish a 
great wound on his shoulder and what 
looked like a broken ax on the ground. 
lligh up in the tree was the discomfited 
Nolan, unconscious of our approach and 
watching his jailer, who stood guard be- 
low. I was too far off to be of any as- 
sistance. I could only watch Dick and 
wonder at his courage. Silently he crept 
near the bear. When within close range 
he knelt and took careful aim. There 
was @ loud report and a snarl from the 
bear. Dick had not missed his mark, but 
had failed to reach a vital point. 

Bruin turned one longing gaze at his 
captive in the tree-top and then dashed 
down the incline toward Dick. I could 
not but think that Dick would lose cour- 
age. But I was vastly more frightened 
than he. He had jumped to his feet after 
firing his first shot, but when he saw the 
bear coming toward him he knelt once 
moreand waited. Nolandropped from the 
tree, and seizing the broken axe watched 
the boy’s heroism. When his enemy was 
only a few rods distant Dick fired once 
more. The bear fell, rolled over, and 
staggering again to his feet made one 
last rush toward the unflinching lad. He 


let the bear come within a few yards and 
once more took aim. It seemed to me 
he never was going to fire, but at last 
the report rang out, and the bear fell 
limp and dead almost at his feet. 

The next instant Nolan had his boy in 
his arms. Dick was pale and weak, but 
the proudest boy I eversaw. He did not 
seem to rejoice nearly as much in his own 
safety as he did in finding his father well 
and unhurt. The little drama he had 
acted in so nobly was very short after 
all. I reached the scene just as father 
and son met. 

We learned of Nolan’s being attacked 
by the bear whom hunger had driven 
down from the mountains, of his effort to 
defend himself with his axe, and of his 
subsequent vigil in the tree-top. Late in 
the afternoon we all reached our camp, 
and Dick proudly showed my companions 
his prize—a giant bearskin. He told 
Bab it should be hers, and this generous 
offer enhanced if possible her high opinion 
of her “ big”’ brother. 

After this we saw much of Dick. Dur- 
ing the following winter he came to our 
ranch to study, for, he said, “‘I want to 
know more than how to shoot a rifle.” 
He had known only the wild, free life of 
his father’s ranch, but we soon learned he 
was a manly little gentleman. He won 
our hearts, and we were as proud of Bab’s 
big brother and his bearskin as Bab her- 
self. 





Cat’s Cradle 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


“© Flitterkin and Flutterby, 

Why do you run to me and cry? 

And why do you come home so late? 
You naughty fays, to make me wait!” 


“O Elf-mamma, we broke the rule! 
We played cat’s cradle in the school. 
We saw a skein of spider thread 
Caught on a grass blade overhead ; 
It was so soft and silky-fine, 

\bout our fingers it would twine. 
We crissed and crossed it so and so, 
From hand to hand it slipped, you know; 
rom me to him it went, and then 
From him to me came back again ; 
or, if you play the game aright, 
There is no end from morn to night, 
We had forgotten everything 


Except cat’s cradle, when a ring 

From teacher’s harebell made us jump; 
For Master Owl upon his stump 

Had opened great big eyes so wide, 
And ’round our mushroom desk had spied. 
O Master Owl is very stern! 

He said we could not play aud learn. 
He took away our silken thread, 

And gave us copy-books instead. 

He set us on two toadstools high— 
Your Fiitterkin and Flutterby— 

And made us stay long after school, 
Because, Mamma, we broke the rule.” 
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Closet and Altar 


LOVE IN THE HOME 
Love one another with a pure heart, fer- 
vently. 





What a glow of family heartiness runs 
through the New Testament! Instead of 
stiff souls always either dressed for the 
public eye, orshut up in solitude, you have 
brothers, sisters, friends, lovers who cling 
to each other by mutual attraction, and 
between whom the common talk often 
runs on their conversion, their conflicts, 
and their glorious foretaste of eternal 
joy.— William Arthur. 





He who cannot keep his temper, or be 
self-sacrificing, cheerful, tender, attentive 
at home, will never be of any real and 
permanent use to God’s poor abroad.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


What we want, now and onward, is not 
Christian cant, but Christian character 
for wear and tear. We want good sons 
and daughters; good brothers and sisters; 
good husbands and wives; good fathers 
and mothers; good business men, good 
neighbors and citizens.— Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock. 





Could we have entered in 

To the poor cottage where in strength of 
youth 

He dwelt, who is our Way, our Life, our Truth, 

Our hiding place from sin: 

What mutual love did there abide! 

What cheerful toil, what happy rest! 

Where His laborious days did all provide, 

His welcome cheered the guest. 

O happy home that held the Sinless One! 

Where, at His smile, all thoughts of gloom 
must flee: 

Where the pure mother loved her spotless 
Son: 

Nor envy entered in, nor any jar might be. 

Enter, my risen Lord, into Thy rest! 

Come Thou to my poor heart a welcome guest. 

That I may grow like Thee in gracious days 

Serving with willing heart, unenvying thought, 

Considerate self-restraint and cheerful praise: 

Following the path by Thine example taught: 

Content to trace life’s pathway to its end, 

Serving my God, my neighbor and my friend 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


O happy heart of childhood! Your 
simple creed is rich in faith and trust 
and hope. You have not learned that 
the children of a common Father can do 
aught but love and help each other.— 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, help 
me, for the sake of Jesus Christ my 
Lord, to be faithful in my stewardship 
for Thee on earth. Especially assist 
me in little things, and in all the op- 
portunities and temptations of my life 
with others. Help me to be just and 
merciful, loving, courteous and cheer- 
ful in all the social relations of life, 
and especially with those whom Thou 
hast given me for love and care. 
Guard me from evil, and especially 
from leading others into sin. Teach 
me a wise and loving patience and 
forbearance in all the trials and vexa- 
tions of my life. Help me to be faith- 
ful in all duties, and grateful for all 
kindly ministries. And may there be 
nothing in my words or deeds that can 
bring reproach upon Thy holy name. 
And this I ask through my most pa- 
tient and loving Saviour. Amen. 











VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN 


The fact that Chicago has had and that 
other American cities probably will have an 
opportunity to see the famous pictures of the 
Russian painter makes the following sketch 
particularly timely. 


Occasionally pictures attract vast mul- 
titudes. When this occurs something 
other, possibly something greater, than 
art is concerned. And in such rare 
cases not infrequently have critics been 
known to declare the paintings lacking 
in what they consider high artistic quali- 
ties; but critics have never prevented 
crowds from flocking to see the works of 











BAD NEWS FROM FRANCE 
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Verestchagin, Painter of War, Apostle of Peace 


By Isabel M’Dougall 





Munkaesy, of Doré, of Tissot, nor will 
they hold the public back from Verest- 
chagin’s colossal painted epic of Napo- 
leon’s retreat from Moscow. 

Like Tolstoy in War and Peace, Ve- 
restchagin has shown the invaders’ strug- 
gle with the unconquerable forces of 
nature as only a Russian could. Here is 
an artist who knows war and estimates 
it as Sherman did, who knows the rigors 
of a Russian winter, who followed every 
step of the road trod by hopeless French 
and harrying Cossacks, who hunted up 
hitherto unknown details, sometimes to 
the discomfiture of historians. 

**Pray, monsieur,” he was asked, when 
his pictures were exhibited to throngs in 
Paris, ‘‘ where did you get that extraordi- 
nary coat you have given the emperor— 
that full, gold befrogged, fur-trimmed, 
velvet thing?’’ And he replied, imper- 
turbably, ‘‘Take the trouble to examine 
your own Musee Militaire, gentlemen. 
You will find it treasured there.” And 
again: ‘‘ Look at Napoleon’s pleated fur 
cap with earlaps! C’est unique! Own 
that you invented it.” ‘Not at all; I 
found it in a sketch, evidently from life, 
preserved in the museum of Warsaw.” 
In the same museum he found an excel- 
lent half length portrait of the great Cor- 
sican, the work of no mean painter, show- 
ing him with a beard of a week’s growth. 

There has grown up a sort of tradi- 
tional Napoleon, always clean shaven, al- 
ways in cocked hat and green uniform, 
or redinyote grise. Now he was a man 
of strong practical sense—why should he, 
an Italian born, moreover, wear on the 
ice-bound Sarmatian plain what he wore 
in France, in Spain, in Austria? Even 
the accurate Detaille has now ad:pted 
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that cap with earlaps in his Napoleonic 
paintings of 1812. 

Verestchagin has been compared to 
Tolstoy for strong moral purpose and 
terrifying depiction of war, to Barnum 
for shrewd and showy self-advertise- 
ment, to Alexandre Dumas for rollick- 
ing, adventurous, inexhaustible vitality. 
Verestchagin must be in the neighbor- 
hood of six feet high ; he is deep of chest, 
keen of eye, erect and vigorous in car. 
riage; he is ready of speech in four or 
five languages, with at times dramatic 
bursts of eloquence, and at times streaks 
of that dry humor we Americans claim 
as our special attribute. In the Russo- 
Turkish war the French artist at the 
front for Le Monde Illustre tells of re- 
marking among a band of brown and 
ragged Cossacks ‘‘an elegant horseman, 
who contrasted strongly with the rest 
of the troop. He was dressed half like 
a soldier and half like a tourist. He 
wore a high Circassian cap in Astrakhan 
trimmed with silver. From his breast 
hung the officer's cross of the military 
order of St. George, a high distinction, 
justly envied in Russia. The handle and 
the scabbard of his poniard and saber 
were in chiseled silver. His aristocratic 
face, of a long ova], was ornamented with 
a beard of chestnut color.” The chest- 
nut beard is grizzled now,’the cross of 
St. George only appears on special oc- 
casions, and the showy uniforn of twenty- 
five years ago has given place to the 
quiet dress of a man of the world. On 
cold days this is enveloped in a huge 
overcoat lined with sable, whereon al! 
the little animals are whole, with heads 
and tails hanging—an overcoat that it 
takes muscle to lift. A Chicago girl 
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RETURNING FROM PETROVSKY PARK 


who met him recently called him a great 
volume of hero tales bound in sable. 

No one has had more opportunity to 
gather hero tales. No one has wrought 
more energetically in art and adventure 
since Benvenuto Cellini. At fifteen he 
was a naval cadet, at twenty an art stu- 
dent, at twenty-five a volunteer soldier, 
breaking into the splendors of Samarcand, 
Tamerlane’s ancient capital, with Gen- 
eral Kauffman’s Turkoman expedition. 
At thirty he witnessed the pageant of the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to India, at thirty- 
five he was following the bloody Russo- 
Turkish war, where he was wounded 
almost to death on a torpedo launch, 
where he knew the heroic Skobeleff and 
his bosom friend, the no less heroic Mac- 
Gahan, and that other American war 
correspondent and artist, Frank D. Millet. 
At forty or thereabouts he was scouring 
the Holy Land with the gospels in his 
hand, and always and everywhere paint- 
ing huge and startling pictures. Like 
Kipling’s returned soldier, he must often 
say to himself : 

The things that was which I ’ave seen, 
In barrick, camp an’ action too, 
I tells them over to myself 
An’ sometimes wonders if they’re true. 
For they was odd—most awful odd— 
But all the same now they are o’er 
There must be ’eaps o’ plenty such, 
An’ if I wait I’ll see some more. 

He has had his difficulties with bishops, 
who called his works irreverent, with 
generals, who vowed they exaggerated the 
evils of war, with artists, whodeclared he 
could not have painted them all himself, 
and he has fought and conquered every 
cabal with the zest of a born fighter. 

When at a St. Petersburg exhibition 
Skobeleff beheld the picture of his cheer- 
ing troops after the victory at Scheinovo, 
he threw his arms around the painter, 
crying, ‘‘ Vassili Vassilovicb, how I do 
love thee!’? When the Emperor Alex- 
ander If, was shown the painting of the 
Russians before Plevna, he declared: ‘It is 
alltrue, That is the way it looked tome.” 
When Emperor William II. saw the great 
Napoleon series in Berlin (such throngs 
went to see it there that the building had 
to be repeatedly closed and admissions 
suspended), he exclaimed, ‘‘ with one of 
his eagle glances,” ‘“‘ Your pictures are 
the best preventive of war.” 

This series may be said to begin with 


Napoleon overlooking Moscow from the 
hillside, where now the Krykin restaurant 
stands, vainly awaiting a deputation of 
Boyars to announce surrender. Next he 
is shown within the doomed and deserted 
city, now watching, with who shall say 
what forebodings, the first whirl of flame 
over the Kremlin wall; again riding at 
the head of a division of his guards Back 
from Petrovsky Park, among charred 
ruins aud falling trees. Here we have 
the interior of the Uspensky church, with 
French horses feeding by its altars and 
French troopers tearing gold and jewels 
from its costly screen. 

Then, too late, comes the slow decision 
to retire from an untenable position. 
Council of War at Gorodnaja. Forward 
or Back? shows Napoleon leaning over 
a map spread out on a plain deal table, 
while before him his staff stands gloomy 
and motionless, wondering at his strange 
irresolution. A Halt. Bad News from 
France is one of the most striking pres- 
entations of the emperor at a fateful mo- 
ment. His quarters are in a little village 
church, where gaudy icons and Byzantine 
decorations make a background for his 
camp bed and his writing table, covered 
with signs of hasty work. He sits ina 
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melancholy reverie, holding in his hand 
the dispatch which has just announced 
that the republican general Malet has re- 
belled against him in Paris. In the truly 
tragic picture On the Highway. Re- 
treat—Flight, Napoleon is represented 
in the odd costume already described. 
He has left his traveling carriage and, 
cane in hand, is walking to restore the 
circulation in his benumbed limbs. The 
highway passes through a birch grove; 
there is snow as far as one can see; snow 
in the trees, snow on the road almost 
high enough to cover the lamentable re- 
mains of the vanguard. Yet here and 
there a stiff hand clutching a bayonet, a 
pair of bare and bleeding feet, a livid face 
protrude through the drifts. Like the 
funeral train of a dead ambition moving 
through a frozen cemetery is Napoleon, 
marching gloomily at the head of his 
staff, all mufiled beyond recognition, fol- 
lowed by his hearse-like carriage and 
further back by a detachment of troops. 

** But how do you know it was like that? 
Could there really be such a terrible 
road?” ‘‘Couldthere? Havel not seen 
those congealed corpses along the Shipka 
Pass? Were there not men still living, 
wounded, gasping, rolling their heads 
pitifully from side to side, waiting for 
death?” And the painter rolled his own 
eyes and swayed his own head in ghastly 
imitation. ‘“‘I have seen the artillery 
drive over the fallen, one wagon crush- 
ing @ man’s shoulder, the next breaking 
his legs, and still he lived and moaned.” 

In Caught—and Shot! may be read 
the fate of many a Russian peasant, cap- 
tured armsin hand, and brought pinioned 
before the terrible little fat man in the 
fur cap with earlaps. Berthier, Murat 
and Rapp are here portrayed behind Na- 
poleon. That ferocious dandy, Murat, 
may be recognized everywhere by his 
richly feathered hat. In A Rest the 
exhausted soldiers are crouching beside 
their cannons, wrapped up as best they 
can, catching a brief sleep in the midst 
of a snowstorm that will make it the 
sleep everlasting for many. This is no 
exaggeration, if eye-witnesses are to be 
believed. Fezensac says: 

‘*Some lay in the snow with frost-bitten 
limbs; others fell asleep and perished in 





Murat 
IN THE COTTAGE AT GORODNAJA—FORWARD OR BACK? 


Berthier 
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the burning villages. I remembera private 
in my battalion who acted like a drunken 
man. He marched at our side without 
recognizing any of his comrades.... 
He swayed from side to side as he walked 
and his expression was dazed and wander- 
ing. The soldiers, blinded by the whirl 
of drifting snow, could not even distin- 
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ON THE HIGHWAY. RETREAT—FLIGHT 


guish the road, and often fell into ditches 
which became their graves. The place 
where they fell was marked only by little 
heaps of snow along the wayside.” 

“In one encampment,” says Bour- 
gogne, ‘‘I was horrified to find that all 
the men and horses were dead and al- 
ready covered with snow. The men’s 


Napoleon 


1 February 190) 


bodies lay in the most natural manner 
round the camp-fires, and the horses re- 
mained harnessed to the guns. There 
were five men snarling and fighting like 
dogs—on one side lay the hind leg of a 
horse, the subject of their dispute.” All 
discipline was at an end. Chambray re- 
lates how a general, half dead with cold, 
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RESTING 


begged for a place at a fire where some 
soldiers were warming themselves. To 
his repeated appeals one of them at last 
vouchsafed this reply, ‘‘ All right, if 
you’ll fetch another log.” 

What is the use of painting these 
horrible scenes? Is it a healthy excite- 
ment that draws crowds to gaze at car- 
nage andcruelty? Richard Whiting says 


that “looked at the right way all this 
is supremely moral.” Zabel, the Ger- 
man writer, claims that the great Nobel 
peace prize should go to Verestchagin, 
since his pictures, ‘‘ painted with extraor- 
dinary power and original art, have 
given their creator a commanding rank, 
and constitute terrific accusations against 
the barbarity of war, accusations which 


VERESTCHAGIN’S STUDIO 
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no defense, however skilled, has been able 
to nullify.” 

These astonishing war pictures, as un- 
usual in dimensions as in theme, are not 
Verestchagin’s only works. He has 
painted portraits and genre. He has 
written several books, including a -vivid 
account of ‘“‘Napoleon in Russia,’ and 
strong presentments of his attitude in 
art, which is that of an uncompromising 
realist. At Maisons-Laffitte, near Paris, 
he built a huge sort of open studio, which 
moved on wheels, on a sort of circular 
railway, so that he could follow the light 
of day in many directions. Doubtless it 
was from here that he wrote those en- 
couraging notes to Zola during the Drey- 
fus tria].. One token he sent the coura- 
geous novelist was a photograph of one of 
the Napoleon pictures, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the bravest of the brave”— 
Napoleon’s words to Marshall Ney on 
his intrepid defense of the rearguard of 
the Grande Armee. But Verestchagin is 
seldom confined to studios. Quite re- 
cently he has visited the Philippine 
Islands, and made some studies of field 
and hospital in the guerrilla war we are 
waging there, smaller in numbers, but as 
fiercely contested as any, says this vet- 
eran soldier and painter. Possibly these 
may not please Americans, who want 
their prophets to prophesy comfortable 
things unto them, but Verestchagin, like 
his fellow-countryman Tolstoy, preaches 
peace by showing war undisguised. 





Letter from Scotland 


Criticism of Dr. G. A. Smith 

Within the last month or two the views .of 
Professor Smith, as expressed in his latest 
volume on Modern Criticism and the Preach- 


ing of the Old Testament, have been brought. 


under the notice of the college committee of 
the United Free Church. Dr. Stalker did his 
best, in his report to the last General Assem- 
bly, to allay alarm and keep the church ina 
reasonable frame of mind. The guardians of 
orthodoxy, however, have been pursuing their 
way. It is likely that a deliverance will be 
framed with the skill and caution we are 
accustomed to associate with present leader- 
Ship, and that this unwelcome agitation will 
gradually die down. On the whole, the 
theological temper of our country is widening, 
and we are finding room for facts and ideas 
that are slowly becoming familiar. 


Dr. [Marcus Dods and the Moderatorship. 


The numerous admirers of Dr. Dods are 
disappointed that he formally declined the 
nomination for the highest post the church 


has to confer. Perhaps the shyness of the 
scholar and recent domestic bereavement are 
causes for this declinature. Dr. Robert 
Howie of Glasgow has received the appoint- 
ment. As statistician and leader in the work 
of church extension he bulks large in the 
public eye. No man, since the days of Dr. 
Chalmers, has done more to raise new 
churches than Dr. Howie. 


Tir. Carnegie as Rector 


In the educational world, and as the gener- 
ous patron of the Scottish universities, Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie is the hero of the hour. The 
latest proof of his countrymen’s appreciation 
is seen in his unanimous appointment to the 
office of Lord Rector in the ancient University 
of St. Andrews. The influence of Mr. Carne- 
gie’s benefactions in the cause of education and 
university equipment is beginning to be felt. 
One of the professors at St. Andrews has in- 
timated a gift of £5,000 in aid of chemical 
research. The other universities are in need 
of additional bequests, and a vigorous effort 
is now being made by Principal Story for 
Glasgow and by Principal Lang for Aber- 
deen. ° Wo Me Bs 


Didn’t Want to Believe It 


The mountain evangelist, George O. 
Barnes, it is said, once stopped at a 
mountain cabin and told the story of the 
crucifixion as few other men can. When 
he was quite through an old woman, who 
had listened in absorbed silence, asked: 

“Stranger, you say that happened a 
long while ago?” 

Yes,” said Mr. Barnes, ‘“‘almost two 
thousand years ago.”’ 

**And they treated him that way when 
he’d come down fer nothin’ on earth to 
save ’em?” 

e Yes.”’ 

The old woman was crying softly, and 
she laid her hand on his knee. 

‘‘ Well, stranger,” she said, ‘‘let’s hope 
that hit ain’t so.” 

She did not want to believe that hu- 
manity was capable of such ingratitude. 
While ignorance of this kind is rare, and 
while we may find men who know the 
Bible from ‘“kiver to kiver,” it is not 
impossible to find children of shrewd 
native intelligence who have not heard 
of Christ and the Bible—From Blue- 
Grass and Rhododendron, by John Foz. 
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Traces of D. L. Moody’s Influence Two Years After His Death 


A Comprehensive and Timely Estimate of the Present Status of the Schools and the Organizations which He Founded 


By S. E. BRIDGMAN 


“ My school work will not tell much until the century closes, but when I am gone I shall leave some grand men and women 
behind.”’—Mr. Moody, in a letter to a friend in 1890. 





Two years 
and one month 
ago Dwight L. 
Moody died. A 
week from next 
Sunday will be 
the sixty-fifth 
anniversary of 

{| his birth, a day 
likely to be ob- 
} served more 
} and more gen- 
erally by the 
friends and 
supporters of 
the Northfield 
and Chicago institutions. It is fitting at this 
time that an old and intimate friend of Mr. 
Moody should estimate the present strength 
of the influences of which he was the source. 


Mr. Moody’s Northfield Home 


Mr. D. L. Moody, just before he was 


seized with his fatal illness at Kansas 
City, wrote to a friend: ‘‘The work is 
sweeter now than ever, and I think I 
have some streams started that will flow 
on forever. What a joy to bein the har- 
vest field and havea hand in God’s work!” 
Mr. Moody still lives, and his spirit is 
still potent in the three great institu- 
tions which he founded and which he 
wished should increase through all gen- 
erations. His personal presence for two 
years has not been seen, but no one can 
_ doubt his unseen presence. 

At the outset of his Christian life he 
said: “How I do pity people who hang 


about these summer resorts doing noth- 
ing! My! it would set mecrazy.” Ever 
alert himself, he nourished in those who 
now carry on his work the same conse- 
cration, so that it goes forward with 
energy and effectiveness. 


CONTRASTS 


There are certain pictures in the life 
of Mr. Moody by his son which reveal more 
of this marvelous man as educator and 
philanthropist than any written words. 
The first is where a young black-haired, 
stalwart man stands before a class of a 
dozen lads in a plain, bare room on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, each studying 
the Bible. The other is seen in the little 
dots which show the outcome of that 
first school with a single teacher. These 
dots in the plan of Northfield and Mt. 
Hermon represent over twenty fine build- 
ings of brick and granite on the east side 
of the Connecticut River, and over a 
dozen on the west side, where thousands 
of young women and young men have 
been, or are being, educated, who owe so 
much to the indomitable zeal of the world 
famous evangelist. On either hillside 
are revealed, in summer or winter, in 
sunlight or shadow, visions of mountain 
and valley as fair as can be seen any- 
where in this land. 


NORTHFIELD SEMINARY 


Miss E. S. Hall, its beloved principal, 
was forced to deny last autumn, for lack 


of room, 300 young women who desired 
to enter the school. This fact alone 
shows the foresight of Mr. Moody, who 
saw the hunger of young women for edu- 
cation and whose great desire was to 
help them into lives that would count 
for Christ. Beginning in the autumn 
of 1879, with an attendance of thirty 
girls from the vicinity, the seminary has 
steadily increased in scope and numbers 
until now over 400 students are enrolled, 
representing twenty-nine states and ter- 
ritories and at least twelve different 
countries, reaching from California to 
Turkey in Asia. 

The class benefited are almost ex- 
clusively girls whose means would not 
admit of attending a more expensive 
institution, and it is a high compliment 
to them that the first sixty new students 
accepted for the fall term had all earned 
the whole or part of the $50 required 
for the first term’s board and tuition. 
Aside from receiving a thorough academic 
education, pupils are fitted for college. 

Illustrated lectures in domestic science 
are given the students, and all share 
in the care and management of the 
several buildings by performing daily 
assigned duties ; thus ample opportunity 
is afforded for putting into practice the 
instruction given in the classroom. 

Of the 3,000 girls who have studied 
at the seminary scores have entered into 
various forms of Christian work. Thirty- 
five have gone to the foreign mission 
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D. L. Moody's First Sunday School Class in Chicago 
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field. Two were massacred in 
the recent Chinese Boxer riots 
and two were shut in Peking 
during the siege, while several 
others underwent  privation 
and suffering in effecting their 
escape. Others are in home 
fields acting as city or home 
missionaries, secretaries of 
Y.W. C. A.’s, and filling similar 
positions. Many have made 
teaching their life work, and 
still others have married and in 
their own homes and communi- 
ties are exerting an influence 
for Christ. Hundreds testify 
to the help that the school has 
been to them, and attribute 
whatever success they have 








achieved in Christian service 
to their life at Northfield. 


MOUNT HERMON BOYS’ SCHOOL 


This was established to make it possi- 
ble for reliable, purposeful young men, 
limited in means but strong in mind 
and body, to secure an education. Its 
founder determined to incorporate into 
its curriculum two essentials 


Women’s Department 


Moody immortalized himself by his un- 
surpassed evangelistic work, these two 
schools would have given him undying 
fame, but like Xavier he was ever crying 
out, “‘O God, yet more.” Hence came 
into line, eleven years before his death, 
the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. 


try,” ready and eager to work 
in city or in country, in this 
land or in foreign lands, wher- 
ever there are souls to rescue. 

It has been a pronounced 
success from the outset. Stu- 
dents are not only educated 
by excellent Bible teachers, 
but under careful supervisors 
are trained to practical experi- 
ence, rescue mission work, 
house to house visitations, 
children and women’s meet- 
ings, jail and hospital work, 
church visitations, open air 
meetings, tent services, and 
inquiry meeting work. Two 
years are required for this 
preparation for work in the 
world. 

In his lifetime Mr. Moody was 
in constant personal touch with every 
phase of the institute, receiving weekly 
and monthly reports. He raised, by his 
own efforts, practically every cent re- 
quired for running expenses. The first 
year nearly 100 were enrolled. This num- 
ber has steadily increased, more than 3,300 
having passed through its 





for a manly Christian life: 
Bible study and manual labor. 
The first required every stu- 
dent, during his entire course, 
to take two recitations a week, 
not about the Bible, but to 
carry on a careful, systematic 
study of the Bible, and this 
done under the direction of 
widely known teachers. The 
second requires either two 
hours’ general work on the 
large farm or some assigned 
duty. 

Three terms of sixteen weeks 
are held each year, thus giving 
opportunity for students to 
drop out for a term and enter, 
after a summer or winter’s 
work, where they left off. More 
than half of the 456 students 
now at Mt. Hermon come from 
outside of New England. Eighty-five 
young men from Alaska, Asia, Korea, 
Barmah and lands over the sea play 
football, golf and other games with 
Hermonites reared in New England. A 
compliment paid by a new professor was, 
“They are manly, noble fellows, quite 
free from exces- 
sive boyishness, 








doors, one-third being women. 
Its six prominent character- 
istics are: (1) Thorough conse- 
cration of the students. (2) In- 
tense love for souls. (3) Agood 
knowledge of the Word, but 
especially how to use it in 
leading men to Christ. (4) Will- 
ingness to endure hardships as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
(5) Untiring energy. (6) The 
baptism of the Spirit. 

The regular course of two 
years covers much required in 
theological seminaries. Music 
holds a prominent place, as 
does a medical and missionary 
course. These students come 
from at least twenty different 
states, from Australia, New 
Zealand and isles of the sea, 








Women’s Department (Annex) 


THE CHICAGO BIBLE INSTITUTE 

This was the outgrowth of his cele- 
brated Tabernacle Church. In his wide 
experience he found the need of conse- 
crated men and women, “trained workers, 
to stand between the laity and the minis- 


and go to all quarters, climes, 
nationalities, more than 300 having gone 
to the foreign field to witness for Christ. 


THE BIBLE EXTENSION MOVEMENT 


This is a recent organization, designed 
to reach homes by a system of correspond. 
ence conducted by competent instructors. 
Three separate 
courses in Bible 





though they 
don’t go to sleep | 
in the daytime.” | 
The resultis seen 
in workers in 
foreign fields, in 
prominent pul- 
pits in several 
large cities in the 
United States 
and Canada, in 
splendid work 
done as city and 
home mission- 
aries and as 
secretaries of 
Y. M. C, Associ 
ations. The 
OvertounChapel 
has been a great 
power in awak- 
ening a deeper 
spiritual life. 
Had not D. L. 





Main Building, Men’s{ Department 


doctrine, practi- 
cal work, are car- 
ried on with 
those who want 
the teaching but 
cannot attend 
the institution in 
person. These 
branches of work 
are only in their 
infancy. Mr. 
Moody expected 
great results, 
and his antici- 
pations have 
been more than 
fulfilled. 


NORTHFIELD 
BIBLE TRAINING 
SCHOOL 





This is now in 
its tenth year of 
consecutive B 
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ble study, from October to April, under 
thorough teachers. It has been of large 
value, meeting the desire of Mr. Moody, 
not only in Bible instruction, but in 
preparing students for the practical 
work of life. The school is growing in 
members steadily as its value becomes 
more and more known. Rev. C. I. Sco- 
field, D. D., is president and A. G. Moody 
is treasurer. With wise trustees on the 
various boards at the head of different 
departments, William R. Moody, A. G. 
Moody, A. P. Fitt, the money is wisely 
and economically spent. The former has 
by his own personal solicitation, or by 
correspondence, raised $50,000 for the 
maintaining of the schools at Northfield 
and Hermon. 

Paul Moody, now studying theology in 
Glasgow and correspondent of the Rec- 
ord of Christian Work—which periodical, 
by the way, has a circulation of about 
17,000 copies—indicates by his letters the 
devotion to the great cause to which his 
father devoted his life. After the com- 
pletion of his studies he is expected to 
join the force at Northfield. 


PRESENT NEEDS 


A new dormitory, an addition to the 
library at the seminary, a complete plant 
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They are not goody-good 

books of biography, but 
are strong and modern, as 
is proved by the sale up 
to date at the Chicago 
plant of over 4,000,000 
copies. Forty thousand 
have gone to India to the 
English-speaking people, 
thousands have been sent 
to the lumber campsof the 
Northwest. The 90,000 men 
and women in the jails and 
penitentiaries of our land 
and Canada clamor for 
these books, having had a taste of them. 
The door is opened to reach the lodging 
houses of our cities, and mountain whites 
of the South. 


THE EXTENSION WORK A PERMANENT 
FEATURE OF NORTHFIELD 


This year finds in the field Campbell 
Morgan and H. W. Pope, who give their 
whole time to conferences, staying three 
or four days ina place. Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, New York, Cincinnati, Denver are 
to be, or have been, visited, and over a 
hundred invitations have come from 
different cities and towns from Maine 
to California. 
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Overtoun Chapel, Mt. Hermon 


soul with “‘ This one thing I do”’ as a life 
motto can accomplish. Let the Watcher 
on the Heights rejoice in the glorious 
work being carried on by those to whom 
he bequeaths the burden, with no falling 
off of power, but rather an increase, as 
the years flow on. 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN A NUT- 
SHELL 


Bible Institute, Chicago. Valuation of 
grounds and buildings, $196,000, clear of 
incumbrance. Endowment, $120,000. 

Mt. Hermon School. Cost of grounds 
(1,015 acres), buildings, furnishing and 
equipment, $450,932. Endowment, $330,_ 

751. The income 








Northfield from the W. stern Bank of the Connecticut 


for industrial training, a much larger 
library and natatorium at Mt. Hermon, 
an electrical plant and new buildings at 
Chicago. 

THE COLPORTAGE ASSOCIATION 


The energy and enthusiasm which Mr. 
Moody carried into each department of 
business connected with his evangelistic 
work led in time to the formation of a 
Colportage Association. 

This, under a separate board of directors, 
began a publishing business to scatter 
wholesome books, at a price within reach 
of the poorest, and to counteract the tide 
of worthless stuff that floods the market. 
These are sold at bookstores or by agents. 
Over a hundred different volumes have 
been issued, written by well-known au- 
thors. 





SUMMER CONFERENCES 


These show no lack of interest, and the 
foundations laid some twenty years ago 
deep and firm are abiding. Last year 
they exceeded in attendance all previous 
ones. Rev. F. B. Meyer has agreed to 
come next summer, as well as earnest, 
scholarly men from our own land. The 
Cellege Students’ Conference will be held 
June 27—July 6, the General August Con- 
ference July 31-Aug. 17. In July will 
be-given a course of Bible study on The 
Crises of Christ, by Rev. G. C. Morgan. 
In August he will give The Minor Proph- 
ets. These have attracted wide attention 
in Chicago and elsewhere. 

This story of the work of a poor boy 
from the Franklin County hills and its 
mighty results tell what one consecrated 





of only $272,954 is 
available for cur- 
rent expenses. 


Northfield Sem- 
inary. Cost of 
grounds (510 
acres), buildings, 
furnishing and 
equipment, $376,- 
000. Total endow- 
ment, $166,729. 
Only $62,000 of 
this income is 
available for cur- 
rent expenses. 


Tne Memorial 
Fund, which was 
started two years 
ago, including 
pledges, amounts 
to a little over 
$200,000. This 
amount is to be 
divided among the 
three schools at 
a proper time. 

The fact that 
all thecost of edu- 
cating students 
above $100 a year 
—the tuition and board for each—has to 
be raised by the school authorities lays 
an immense financial burden upon their 
shoulders. 








Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, in the Methodist 
Times, while claiming that there kas been 
some improvement of late in the relation of 
the churches of London to the masses of 
the metropolis—and this through the open- 
ing of popular mission halls—concedes that 
‘the peaceful and industrious majority of 
the people are outside the churches.”’ Does 
he grow pessimistic therefore? No. And 
he quotes Mr. Spurgeon saying to him seven- 
teen years ago, that what gave him most 
concern about the future of the church in 
London was the growing habit of London 
workmen to read their Bible and say their 
prayers at home. 
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of Testimony” 


Dishonesty Among the Witnesses 


By Pror, E. I. BoswortH 


1. The temptation. The enthusiasm of 
good will and benevolence that charac- 
terized the general body of witnesses 
[Acts 4: 32-35] was intensified by the ac- 
’ tion of a certain Levite of Cyprus, a man 
of some reputation for efficiency in pub- 
lic testimony and highly esteemed by the 
apostles [4: 36]. This Levite, Joseph 
Barnabas, sold a piece of property, per- 
haps a valuable piece of productive Cyp- 
rian land, and deposited the proceeds 
with the apostles [4: 37]. 

There was danger that the general en- 
thusiasm might incline some to take ac- 
tion in advance of their convictions, and 
this danger was actualized in the case of 
two witnesses. The fact that the action 
of these two is described in connection 
with that cf Barnabas may indicate some 
connection between thetwocases. Barna- 
bas was evidently likely to become a 
leader [cf. Acts 11: 19-26; 18: 2]. Per- 
haps Ananias, also, was becoming promi- 
nent and was beginning to cherish an 
ambition for a place. He and his wife 
brooded over the matter in daily discus- 
sion at home [5: 2] until they were fully 
under the power of temptation [5: 3-4]. 

2. The sin. The form in which the sin 
finally appeared was a lie. Back of the 
lie lay (1) ambition for prominence cou- 
pled with (2) a love of money. They de- 
sired the reputation for benevolence 
without the expense of it. They there- 
fore determined to sell a piece of prop- 
erty and bring part of the proceeds as 
though it were all. Ananias appeared at 
the apostolic headquarters with his bag 
of clinking coins, deposited it at the apos- 
tles’ feet and waited for applause. Three 
hours later his wife was on her way to 
the apostolic headquarters, eagerly an- 
ticipating the commendatory words and 
glances that would greet her. 

In this composite act there were not 
simply the desire for- prominence, the 
love of money and the lie, but also what 
Peter strongly emphasized [5: 3-4, 9], 
the purpose to trifle with the Holy Spirit. 
The sense of the presence of God was 
strong in allthe company. All that they 
did was done with reference tohim. But 
Ananias and his wife were largely oblivi- 
ous to this Presence, or had, as Peter 
seems to imply, so low a conception of 
the Spirit of God as to suppose that they 
could deceive him. They were attempt- 
ing to trifle with or try him [5: 9]. 

3. Thepunishment. Peter, eitherthrough 
previous acquaintance with the plans of 
the two or with immediate insight into 
the heart of Ananias, faced him with a 
sudden statement of his guilt, and the 
man felldead. In what state of nervous 
excitement and trepidation Ananias may 
have been when he appeared before Peter 
we do not know. Even though the proc- 
ess of death be physically accounted for, 
it would be none the less an impressive 
and awful consequence of guilt. 

It was in accord with the custom of the 
country that the man should be immedi- 


— 


*The Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 9. Text, 
— 5: 1-11. International Lesson, The Sin of 
vying, 


ately buried. Lieutenant Conder [Tent 
Work in Palestine, p. 326] reports the 
burial of a boy fifteen minutes after he 
was killed by falling from an olive tree. 
The death of Sapphira seems to have 
been predicted by Peter [5: 9], as the 
death of her husband had not been. 

In seeking the reason for this striking 
catastrophe it is necessary to remember 
that the attitude of this couple was a 
fundamental renunciation of the Chris- 
tian life. The two fundamental features 
of the life advocated by Jesus were (1) 
unselfish love, or the readiness to do 
things without expectation of remuner- 
ation [Luke 14: 12-14]; and (2) honesty, 
or the desire to appear no better than 
one is really willing to take the pains to 
become. Both these qualities were lack- 
ing in these two persons. But even al- 
though this is evident the question still 
arises, Why should such unusual conse- 
quences follow their renunciation of the 
Christian life? The answer is to be 
found in the following consideration. 
The social and religious life of the day 
was honeycombed with hypocrisy [see 
Matt. 23]. One feature of this new move- 
ment was, as has just been said, its pro- 
test against hypocrisy, and it was there- 
fore essential that in the beginning, when 
its reputation was not yet established, 
it should be absolutely free from the 
taint and suspicion of hypocrisy. Par- 
ticularly in the period of this great, 
though temporary, popularity, when many 
might be tempted to join the believers 
for the sake of drawing upon the apos- 
tolic treasury, it was necessary to do 
something that should warn hypocrites, 

The account in Acts is exceedingly 
meager. If it be true that the mention 
of Ananias in close connection with 
Barnabas indicates that he was ambi- 
tiously scheming for high position, the ne- 
cessity for such strenuous measures be- 
comes even more apparent. 

4, The necessity for absolute genuineness 
in the Christian life. The value of testi- 
mony depends upon the sincerity of the 
witnesses. If the Christian witness, in 
reporting his experience with Jesus, uses 
language that, because it is either ex- 
travagant or conventional, makes the 
impression that it does not report his 
real experience, he is vitiating his testi- 
mony. 

It is equally possible for a man to be 
insincere in his Christian giving. His 
giving purports to have as its motive in- 
terest in the ebject to which the gift is 
made. If this be not really the case, its 
value as testimony is vitiated. 

There can never be too much emphasis 
placed upon the fact that the Christian 
life is in its essence an honest life. At 
its very beginning stands the call to re- 
pentance, that is, to an honest admission 
of the fact of wrong-doing. From begin- 
ning to end it is the honest life. He who 
is its source aud constant inspiration de- 
scribed himself as ‘‘a man that hath told 
you the truth” [John 8: 40], and another 
described him as “full of grace and 
truth,”’ kind and honest [John 1: 14]. 
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Religion in a Typical American Shoe City 
An Estimate of the Net Results of the Christian Influences at Work in Brockton, Massachusetts 


Just how far is modern Christianity, as focused at a given point, influencing the personal and community life of the world? 
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This is a question which cannot be answered out of one’s inner consciousness, but which calls for a patient, thorough study of the 
actual facts. A representative of The Congregationalist and Christian World has undertaken to do this for the interesting and to a 
degree representative city of Brockton, Mass., and the results of his inquiries are now presented in the hope that they will be of real 


A half-century ago the prominence of 
the church spires in the bustling, shoe- 
making village of North Bridgewater 
attracted even the attention of a passing 
brakeman. ‘‘Must be pretty good folks 
here, or else they are awful wicked,” he 
said to a companion, ‘‘to need so many 
churches.” North Bridgewater has now 
become the progressive 
city of Brockton, with a 
population of nearly 43,000. | 
For the making of shoes, 
men’s shoes especially, it 
is widely known. It has 
had a Socialist mayor for 
two years; no license for 
seventeen years save one; 
no strike of consequence 
for nearly ten years; and a 
large number of churches. 
“Pretty good or awful 
wicked,” which shall be 
the verdict of an investi- 
gator today, or does the 
truth lie at some midway 
point? 

GENERAL CHARACTERIS- 

TICS OF THE CITY 


The city proper runs in 
a long, narrow strip from 
Montello to Campello, 
more than three miles. 
Three principal streets, 
with Main Street in the 
center, follow the line of 
the railroad. The strik- 
ing features of the town 
are immense shoe facto- 
ries, several noticeable 
modern churches, as well 
as several large but old- 


fashioned ones, a new Y. ro) Brecklew Neglite otk der dittent 
M. C. A. building with a x R R , é: 21. Free Baptist 
j j 22. Olivet Memorial (undenom.) 

splendid equipment, = hrovrGkle 23. Universalist 
municipal buildings, and a 3. chor 24. Hope Chapel (Cong.) 
great street car traffic. Corfe : 25. Swedish Congregational 
The Swedes live in Cam- 1. North Baptist 25. Swedish M. E. 

2. Waldo Congregational 27. Swedish Lutheran 
pello for the most part. 3. St. Roko, Lithuanian (R. ©.) 28. Salvation Army 
On the East Side, and be- 4. Swedish Lutheran 28-2. Swedish Baptist 

5. St. Edward’s (R. C.) 29. Christadelph an 


tween Brockton proper ; 
and Campello, is a hetero- 7. 
geneous population includ- 
ing Irish, French, Jews 
and some Swedes. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 





In studying Brockton 
three avenues of informa- 
tion were followed: (1) 
talks with a number of prominent men; 
(2) authorized records supplemented by 
individual inquiries; and (8) a personally 
conducted census of all places of worship 
in the city which were open, so far as 
could be learned, on a certain Sunday. 


WHAT THE PERSONS INTERVIEWED SAID 


By way of assembling information the 
writer had interviews with nearly a score 
of clergymen, several priests of the 


value to those who are studying similar problems all over Christendom. 


3. Franklin M. E. 

Advent 

Lincoln Congregational 
Porter Congregational 
Christian Science 

. St. Paul's ( Epis.) 

. First Conaregationa/ 

. Sacred Heart (French R. C.) 
Central M. E. 

. Presbyterian 


clergymen’s 


several 
wives and a number of business men, 
most of them interested in Christian 


Roman Church, 


activities. Questions asked related to 
co-operation between churches and de- 
nominations; the number of prominent 
business men who are “‘pillars” in the 
church; the influence of the church in 


Location of Churches 





16. Vew Jerusalem 
7. Messiah Baptist (Jewish) 
Unity (Unitarian) 

St. Patrick's (R. C.) 


. South St. M. E. 
2. Warren Ave. Baptist 


. Ash St. Chapel 

. Pearl St. M. E. 

. Pleasant St. Chapel 
. Church of Christ 


. East Side Mission 


municipal life and politics; the general 
moral tone, Sunday observance and 
church attendance; and special Sunday 
school work or juvenile training. 

Mr. Preston B. Keith, a man well known 
in Brockton—and out of it, too—is a 
manufacturer of shoes and sees both 
sides of Brockton life. ‘The proportion 
of Sabbath keepers and churchgoers in 
Brockton,” he said, “is larger than in 
some manufacturing cities. The major- 





. South Congregational 


. Leyden St. Chapel ( Meth.) 


. Wendell Ave. Congregational 





ity of the leading business men, in Cam- 
pello at least, are church supporters and at- 
tendants. Nolicense is much better than 
license, but it is not always well enforced. 
Liquor is used, and some of it is sold in 
Brockton. Brockton’s main theater isa 
comparatively reputable one. A cheap 
vaudeville house has not been successful.” 

Rev. Albert F. Pierce 
of the South Congrega 
tional Church saw a 
“spirit of unity and fra- 
ternity between the minis- 
ters,” “‘but no organized 
co-operation.” The opera- 
tives were usually a good 
class, and burglaries —a 
sort of index to the moral 
condition—were few. 

Rey. Rush R. Shippen, 
the Unitarian pastor, com- 
pared Brockton to a West- 
ern city; thought its 
morals had improved and 
found a healthy sentiment 
among the churches. ‘‘ We 
have a well-governed city, 
I think,” said Rev. W. H. 
Morrison, Universalist 
pastor. The Presbyterian 
(United) pastor criticised 
the enforcement of the 
liquor law, and the rector 
of an independent church 
in the region midway be. 
tween Brockton proper 
and Campello told of see- 
ing drunken women pass 
his church, and of preach- 
ing to drunks on the com- 
mon on a summer Sunday 
night. Rev. Robert L. 
Rae, pastor of Waldo Con- 
gregational Church— 
young in years, but in 
point of local residence 
and work one of the veter- 
ans—had a favorable im- 
pression of the city, and 
doubted if a stranger 
could obtain liquor there. 
Mr. Rae is secretary of 
the No License League. 
Rev. H. C. Hay of the 
| Swedenborgian church 
| thought the street conduct 
| of young people was not 
| 





above reproach, but said 
a good word for the gen- 
eral observance of Sunday. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Pierce, general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., said: ‘“‘I never saw a 
cleaner city, and I attribute it to no li- 
cense and the sentiment which supports it. 
There are wild girls in Brockton, to be 
sure, but I do not think you will find open 
houses of prostitution. The church men- 
bership and attendance of men is not so 
large as it ought to be. The men are 
good fellows; their morals are generally 
pretty good, but they are not religious.” 
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Rev. Alan B. Hudson said, ‘‘ Brockton 
stands higher than the average”; and 
Dr. Andrew W. Archibald of Porter 
Church said: ‘‘There is the best of feel- 
ing between the denominations. The 
leading business. men are interested. 
There is an increasing laxity in Sunday 
observance, due, in part, to an increase 
in the electric car service.” “I find a 


in back alleys on Monday mornings. 
Yet according to newspaper reports the 
occupation of junk dealer is much more 
profitable in Portland, even under Pear- 
son, thanin Brockton. ‘‘ Brockton takes 
sharp hold of a new thing. You can 
keep up the interest if you can keep on 
with the new things,” was the opinion 
of a lay worker. 
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forty-three places of religious worship 
open on Sunday, or 143 services in all, 
counting Sunday schools and all young 
people’s meetings. The Protestant Sun- 
day school enrollment and the public 
school membership are about the same, 
and the public school average attendance 
is one-fifth larger than the Protestant 
church membership. The Congregational 





THE CHURCH EQUIPMENT OF BROCKTON, MASS. 
This table mentions every s*parate place of Sunday worship in the city of Brockton—mission, church or hall—so far as known 














Prevent 8.8. Value of Running Charity Net Gain Special Fund Census of ‘Attendance taken 
Church or Mission Member- Member- Church and Expenses Church ro og, Loss or Other October 18, 1901 
ht shi Propert ear Debt Benev- an Members Unusual 
P P perty Current olence Last Year Income 4M PLM Eve. All Day 
Advent Christian 68 85 $8,000 #1,005 $3,000 64 71 135 
Ash Street Mission 16 26 42 
Central M. E. 568 894 105,500 4,824 14,000 #689 *22 $10,000 364 179 543 
Christadelphians 25 51 None +50 50 
Church of Christ 72 50 y 800 1,000 4 34 46 80 
East Side Chapel + 50 50 
First Baptist 325 350 15,900 4,126 468 1 220 § 252 472 
Christian Science 62 26 83 83 
First Congregational 320 462 is sigh 7,200 1,160 20 20,000 197 274 471 
Free Baptists 87 100 + 900 3.500 32 5 55 25 
Franklin M. E. 149 257 13° 500 1,525 900 95 —17 85 63 148 
Helpin; — Mission 35 59 94 
Hope Chapel 32 50 82 
Jewish + 100 100 
Leyden Street Chapel 15 700 +50 +50 100 
Lincoln ——e 53 45 4,000 3.009 6 +240 34 51 85 
Messiah Bapt 338 36 00 733 21 -1 $135 15 70 85 
New Jerusalem 150 206 100.000 6.000 0 15,000 145 § 318 463 
North Baptist 184 216 9,000 2,483 6,200 491 14 94 +75 169 
Olivet Memorial 72 85 10,000 1,200 1,100 18 67 30 97 
Pearl Street M. E. 80 124 6.600 870 1,445 40 55 29 84 
Pleasant Hill Chapel 1,500 +50 50 
Porter Congregational 644 988 60,000 9,606 1,000 7,678 15,000 437 + 165 602 
Presbyterian 58 61 2.600 1,300 250 12 ¢ 400 65 85 150 
Sacred Heart (R.C.) 1,200 300 8,000 + 1,000 +150 1,150 
Salvation Army +50 50 
South Congregational 464 1,005 75,000 8,420 3,945 31 7 139 512 
coum Street E. 300 400 9,000 2,279 4,000 252 11 + 206 111 317 
. Edward’s (R. %,) 1,500 400 35,000 600 + 200 800 
St. Patrick’s (R.C. + 5,500 + 800 2,000 + 3,650 + 350 4,000 
St. Paul’s (Epis.) 338 230 43,500 3,539 122 88 115 67 182 
St. Roko, Lit a + 600 +150 + + 100 500 
Swedish Baptis 125 : 150 7,000 1,634 166 —8 66 +55 121 
Swedish Congr Peguctonal 278 340 15,000 3,230 3.500 500 §900 236 1,136 
Swedish Lut (So ‘an 
ontello) 62 33 600 + 35 + 45 
Swedish Methodist 102 100 13,500 1,030 10,200 82 38 90 128 
Swedish Lutheran 
(Campello) 340 225 18,000 3,538 549 13 134 127 261 
Unity = a an) 200 100 18,000 4,500 32 116 116 
Universalist 112 207 15,000 3,000 Yes 50 6 109 45 154 
Waldo Congregational 92 250 4000 1,798 300 5 192 99 201 
Warren Avenue Baptist 150 298 18,000 2,398 1,200 431 160 86 246 
Wendell Avenue Cong’l 100 175 {000 1,246 1,300 12 6 + 200 76 60 136 
TY. M.C. A, 800 125 000 256 256 
TOTALS 14,47% 9, 274 886,500 $82,884 51, 1, R45 ($18,472 247 10,126 1,157 3,378 14,661 








* Since April, 1901. + Estimated. 
a Y. M. 


¢ Missionary society ‘aid. 


C. A figures not ine uded in totals of membership and valuation. 


N § Special service—spec ial attractions offered. 


i Net gain. Total gain, 273; total losses 26. 





THE STANDING OF THE DENOMINATIONS IN BROCKTON, MASS. 
Outside of the sects, information is grouped by ‘Other Churches,” “ Missions,” ete., which includes Y. M.C. A. 











Number . a - . 
cn ati, Member- S. 8. 7 . Year’s Benev- 7: Special Count of October 13, 1901 
Regnneten Chanehes ship Members arenes Expenses nines olence Gain Funds A. M. P.M. Eve. All Day 
Advent Christia: 1 68 85 $8,000 $1,005 $3,000 64 71 135 
* Baptist (and Free Baptist) 6 909 1,150 58,100 12,274 10,900 $1,609 15 $ $135 610 563 1,173 
Congregational 8 2,011 3,265 338,000 34,500 5,800 13,602 75 § 35,000 2,151 1,074 3,125 
Christian Science 1 62 26 83 83 
Methodist 5 1,699 1,775 158,100 10.528 30,545 1,158 16 10,000 748 472 1,220 
Swedenborgian 1 150 206 100.000 6,000 15,000 145 318 463 
Presbyterian 1 58 61 2,600 1,300 250 12 $400 65 85 150 
Swedish Lutheran 2 402 258 20.000 4,238 600 549 13 169 172 341 
Roman Catholic 4 8,800 1,650 110.000 5,650 800 6,450 
Unitarian 1 200 400 18,000 4,500 32 
Universalist 1 112 207 15, 3,000 50 6 109 45 154 
Episcopalian 1 338 230 43,500 3,539 122 88 115 67 182 
Other Churches 4 169 186 13,000 2,000 1,000 1,100 22 101 76 177 
Missions 7 15 2,200 101 357 435 792 
+ All Swedish Churches 5 837 848 58,500 10,132 15,300 1,265 12 1,173 553 1,726 
+ Total minus the Roman Catholic 39 5,678 7,624 776,500 82,884 51,845 18,472 4,476 357 3,378 8,211 
TOTALS 43 14,478 9,274 $886,500 $82,884 $51,845 $18,472 ||247 10,126 1,157 3,378 14,661 





*For Free Baptist see Table 1—by churches. 
+ Missionary Aid. 


§One church also has $200, another one $240, a year from missionary society. 


+ These groups, being included in this table under other titles, are not counted in adding columns for totais. 
| Figures are net gain. 





BIRTH AND NATIONALITY * 


1895 

Male Female- Total 
Native born 12,577 12,561 25,138 
Foreign born 3, 1982 4,045 8,027 
Parents native, vne or both 8, 1459 7,381 15,840 
Parents foreign, one or both 8, _ 9,225 17,325 
Negro or negro descent 93 20: 
Whole city 16, 559 16,606 33,165 





* From state or U. 8. census figures. 


1900 5 Per cent. 
Male Female Total Gain of gain 
15,275 15,304 30,579 5,441 21.6 
4,658 4,826 9,484 1.457 18 
9,552 9,509 19,061 3,221 21 
10,227 10,465 20,692 3,367 19 
1 156 10 102 49 
19,933 20,130 40,063 6,898 21 


CHURCH AND EDUCATIONAL 

Churches Schools 

Membership 14,478 7,829 

Attendance 6,165 6,816 

Ministers 42 

Teachers 195 

Yearly co nn ag 882,884 $149,050 

Value p ad td 500 

No. of Buildings 34 

Roman Catholic 2 








friendly, cordial spirit,” was the com- 
ment of Rev. Julian S. Wadsworth, who 
has recently come to the Central Metho- 
dist. Father Kelley of St. Edward’s said: 
‘“We have a churchgoing people, I think ; 
the shoemakers are an intelligent class.” 

“The people look at the morning 
weather report in the papers to deter- 
mine whether they shall come te church 
or not,” was the comment of the minis- 


terial incumbent of one of the outlying’ 


churches. A bank official was authority 
for the statement that there was much 
profit for the man who hunted up bottles 


THE TABLES 


The tables printed herewith are self- 
explanatory. The church figures were 
obtained by direct inquiry, or supplied 
from the latest denominational Year- 
Book when other information failed. 
Other statistics are from United States 
census figures, or from local] school board 
reports. 

THE RELIGIOUS EQUIPMENT 

Thirty-six churches worship in thirty- 
one edifices and five halls ; there are six 
missions and the Y. M. C. A., making 


churches show the greatest increase 
since 1890 in membership and valuation. 
In five years the Methodists have just 
held their own, the Baptists have gained 
a little except in Sunday schools, and 
the Congregationalists have gained one- 
fourth, three new churches having been 
established. There areabout 28,700 Prot- 
estants in Brockton, of whom one-fifth 
are church members and one-fourth at- 
tend Sabbath school. A peculiar item 
in regard to sex is that, reckon as you 
will, by nativity, birth, race, or school 
children, any way but by churches, Brock 











ton’s population is almost exactly one- 
half male. Reckon by churches, how- 
ever, and the males are a scant one-third. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE GO TO CHURCH 


The church attendance was actually 
counted in sixty-two out of eighty-four 
regular morning or evening services on 
Oct. 13, 1901. The others, including four- 
teen Catholic services, were estimated 
from reliable information. The day was 
cloudy, but with little rain and none at 
church time—not a day to hinder habitual 
churchgoers, but no day for a record- 
breaking attendance. The all day Prot- 
estant count showed a number about 
equal to the public school membership in 
the city. Brockton suffers by a compar- 
ison with a church census made in Boston 
in 1897 by Rev. D. W. Waldron, who 
learned that twenty per cent. of the 
Protestant population attended church 
in the morning. For Brockton the ratio 
is about fifteen per cent. Boston’s all 
day attendance was forty-five per cent.; 
Brockton’s is twenty-nine per cent. It 
should be said in fairness that a larger 
number of churches had to be estimated 
in Boston than in Brockton, and that the 
estimate was intentionally a liberal one. 
There were at least 22,000 Protestants in 
Brockton the Sunday of the count who 
did not go to church, or more than one- 
half the population. 


THE ATTITUDE OF PROMINENT MEN 


Probably one-half the large manufac- 
turers are interested in church affairs, 
and the professions and mercantile pur- 
suits are well represented. A list, made 
up offhand by some of the pastors and 
without reference to records, included 
twenty-one prominent manufacturers, 
sixteen physicians, nine lawyers, three- 
score merchants, a judge and 100 teach- 
ers. Nearly all the makers of Brockton’s 
most advertised shoes will be found iden- 
tified with a church in some way. W. L. 
Douglass is a Universalist, and thenameof 
Keith is written on the South Congrega- 
tional Church bulwarks. The headof one 
of the firms that does a $4,000,000 business 
is the Sunday school superintendent, and 
has the name, locally at least, of con- 
ducting about the best Sunday school in 
the city. It deserves a word of mention. 
A Sunday school orchestra, a singing 
evangelist as leader of the music, a spe- 
cial printed order of exercises changed 
every few Sundays, wide-awake union 
opening exercises, with separation of 
classes afterward into rooms or curtained 
spaces, special study of Bible chapters 
and the use of simple questions on Bible 
stories or geography supplementing the 
regular lessons in the intermediate de- 
partment are the prominent features. 
Porter has the largest Sunday school en- 
roliment in the city. First also main- 
tains a Sunday school orchestra. Cen- 
tral Methodist, which has just dedicated 
a $100,000 church, has a Sunday school 
kindergarten, with the small tables, 
blocks and cards for tots three years old. 
The classes are graded in several of the 
larger Sunday schools. 


THE WORTH OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


Through its new building well placed, 
and practically and handsomely equipped, 
the Y. M. C. A. is doing an aggressive 
work. The boy’s work is new this year, 
and the secretary is using ordinary Y. M. 
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C. A. methods in a resourceful way. He 
opened with a series of Sunday afternoon 
boys’ meetings, to which the male pupils 
of the schools were invited, by schools, 
the speakers were teachers, and finally a 
grand union school meeting was held, the 
school board being present. The work 
has interested many boys not before 
reached by any church or Sunday school. 


THE MEASURE OF CHRISTIAN CO- 
OPERATION 


Relations between the pastors are 
mainly confined to the somewhat limited 
region of occasional social amenities, 
church receptions, and young people’s 
gatherings. The peculiar grouping of 
the churches affects intercourse between 
those even of the same denomination. 
The largest, a mixed group, is at Brock- 
ton proper ; each of the three prominent 
denominationsis represented at Montello, 
at Campello and in the Swedish group. 
There may be at times a certain amount 
of mild rivalry between the larger 
churches; there certainly is open cour- 
tesy, even between the one time rivals, 
First Congregational and Porter, which 
was an offshoot of it years ago. Brock- 
ton Congregationalism, aided and abetted 
by the presiding elder of the district, who 
admitted that the Methodists had failed 
to reach the colored population, founded 
Lincoln Congregational Churcb, which, 
taking aone time Methodist negro min- 
ister and a Congregational polity, is doing 
well. 

Porter started Waldo and Wendell Av- 
enue as missions, and put them on their 
feet as self-supporting churches. The 
recent loss by death of a strong sup- 
porter has been seriously felt at Wendell 
Avenue, and home missionary aid has 
been asked and given. This has been 
allowed by the well-equipped local Con- 
gregationalism, not from unwillingness 
to help, but preferring to make their con- 
tributions through the Home Missionary 
Society. The Swedish Congregational pas- 
tor’s peculiar standing on the question of 
secret or benefit. orders caused a slight 
upheaval in hischurch. Moreover, hehas 
withdrawn from the local ministerial ‘as. 
sociation because of an utterance of one 
of the members. An afternoon Swedish 
meeting has been held in Hope Chapel 
by those who left the church. Mr. Pohl 
has just resigned his pastorate and the 
wound may heal. 

A new pastor at St. Paul’s and a house 
to house canvass for communicants of 
that church has demonstrated the possi- 
ble effect of determined, continued and 
personal work in church affairs, 

Brockton schools are among the best in 
the state. Prin. Edward Parker’s serv- 
ice of more than thirty years in the 
High School has made it widely influen- 
tial throughout the city. 


GAINS IN FIVE YEARS 


South Congregational Sunday School 
has gained the greatest number of mem- 
bers since 1896, while First Sunday School 
has made the greatest relative gain in per- 
centage. Five churches—Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal, First Baptist, Free Bap- 
tist, Pearl Street Methodist Episcopal 
and Swedish Baptist—show a loss in 
membership in five years, the net loss 
in this time being 148. Swedish Baptist 
Sunday School shows a gain, but Porter, 
Central Methodist Episcopal, First Bap- 
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tist, Free Baptist and Pearl Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunday, Schools do not. 
The net Sunday school loss is 428 mem- 
bers. By denominations, the Episcopal 
Church has gained eighty-eight per cent. 
in the last five years; while the Metho- 
dist Sunday schools show on the whole a 
slight loss and the Baptist Sunday schools 
have hardly held their own. Congrega- 
tional churches have gained twenty-six 
per cent. and their Sunday schools one- 
half, The Universalists also show a large 
gain, The figures for this estimate were 
taken from denominational year-books 
for 1896 and 1901. 
GAINS IN TEN YEARS 


Going back ten years and taking United 
States census figures of 1890, we find sub- 
stantial gains. Church valuation has 
more than doubled, and there are thir- 
teen new churches. The greatest gain 
in valuation has been in the Congre- 
gational and Methodist churches. The 
Unitarians have lost members, Metho- 
dists and Baptists have gained not quite 
one-third, and Congregationalists a little 
less than one-half in membership. Alto- 
gether the Protestant church member- 
ship reported shows a gain in ten years 
of 2,180, while the Protestant gain in pop- 
ulation has been approximately 10,500. 


NO INCREASE IN PERCENTAGE OF 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Assuming that the ratio between Cath- 
olics and Protestants in the city has been 
a constant one, the percentage of church 
membership, either with or without the 
Catholics, is the same as it was ten years 
ago. At this rate, how long would it be 
before the world would be conquered for 
Christianity? Ten years ago there were 
in Brockton approximately 14,000 non- 
Catholics who were not Protestant church 
members. Today the number is nearly 
22,000. 

INFERENCES AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Morally, Brockton is ahead of the 
average manufacturing town; at least 
open immorality is unpopular. 

2. While moral, Brockton is not dis- 
tinctively religious. New schemes, spe- 
cial services, attractives lines of church 
work are taken up with a vim. The 
prayer meeting is slimly attended, and 
one new scheme must follow another. 
Counter attractions to churchgoing— 
beaches, cars, golf, bicycling, parks—are 
weighty. The writer heard from more 
than one source the remark: ‘‘ Don’t take 
the count the Sunday after fair week. 
People will be tired and will not come 
out.” 

8. Co-operation between Protestant 
churches is confined to conventional 
lines, an exception being perhaps a wide- 
awake and helpful District Sunday School 
Convention, comprised of sixty Sunday 
schools of Brockton ornear by. — 

4, As to Congregationalism, the fires 
of old-time jealousies, while they may 
smolder, are not allowed to break out. 
The Old Colony Congregational Club is 
an organization of high standing, but its 
meetings are few and purely social. The 


pastors meet, if at all, at some social or 
public gathering, or perhaps at the Bos- 
ton Monday meeting. The founding of 
three new churches in five years will 
perhaps offset the breaking of the record 
of self-support by the plight of Wendell 
Avenue and the Swedish affair. 
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5. Brockton pastors are a sincere, hard- 
working, energetic class, and on the whole 
under, rather than over, paid. Six men 
get ostensibly a salary of $2,000 or more, 
the highest being $3,500. 

6. No special attempt is made to reach 
the working classes, except that as these 
classes preponderate, and as the wealthy 
manufacturers were once working men 
themselves. Every church reaches them 
tosome extent. There is no institutional 
church, and the Y. M. C. A., while ag- 
gressive, works on regular lines. 

7. Municipal officials, while frequently 
interested in religious affairs, are, with 
few noteworthy exceptions, more promi- 
nent in politics than in the church. 

8. The problem of the second Sunday 
service is only partly solved by the prayer 
and social services which are the general 
rule, but special preaching by the pastor 
every week at First, and by outside talent 
occasionally at Porter five o’clock vespers 
is measurably successful. Musical serv- 
ices draw the greatest crowds, especially 
at Porter, where the attendance at winter 
vesper services has averaged 6382. 

9. The features in work for boys or 
children are mainly the Y. M.C. A. boys’ 
work and the Sunday school work and 
management at First, Central Methodist 
Episcopal and South Congregational ; 
especially the kindergarten, and the in- 
termediate supplementary questions. 


10. The churches having modern, elab- 
orately planned edifices find as many 
hard problems to solve as those who lin- 


ger in older fashioned buildings, and it is 


an open question if they solve them any 
better. Largest audiences do not always 
pay most expenses and attracting crowds 
is not always reaching the people. 


FORCES THAT MAKE FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS 


The influential factors in Brockton’s 
moral and religious life—the prime causes 
under Providence of whatever is good, 
the restrainers of whatever would be 
evil—are: The character and nativity of 
the population, which includes many 
Americans, a large proportion of Swedes 
and a comparatively small proportion of 
the objectionable elements; the attitude 
of leading citizens in municipal and other 
affairs; no license, a high municipal ideal 
and pride in the home city; an admirable 
school system ; business progressiveness; 
a local press, which, although it does 
foment sensational church exploits or 
bickerings, prints other church items as 
news and not as an occasional filler; and 
the women of Brockton, who outnumber 
the men in the churches and who, through 
a strong W. C.T. U. anda Woman’s Club, 
composed of representatives of the best 
families, are a power to be reckoned with 
in any great movement, political, moral 
or religious. F. W. D. 





In and Around New York 


The Congregational Club and the Excise Question 


Addresses at the January meeting of the 
New York Club were on The Excise Question 
in Greater New York, Dr. Burrell of the Col- 
legiate Church being the principal speaker. 
He vigorously arraigned the present city ad- 
ministration for its alleged pre-election prom- 
ises to the representatives of the liquor ele- 
ment, and said that pra ‘tically nobody wanted 
open saloons on Sunday, except a few Ger- 
man-Americans whose ideas were repudiated 
by many of their compatriots. With Ameri- 
cans German Sunday beer gardens find little 
favor. Father Ducey of St. Leo’s Catholic 
Church argued for a more liberal Sunday, 
advising that the matter be referred to the 
voters under some local option plan. Dr. 
Felix Adler spoke for the Ethical Society, 
saying that while saloons were bad, some 
substitute should be provided if they were to 
be abolished. Unwise legislation might do 
more harm than intended good. Professor 
Burdick of Columbia University referred es- 
pecially to the legal aspect of the question. 
Some change should be made in existing laws, 
but if the state legislature declines to make 
them the present law should be rigidly en- 
forced as a sure way to bring about an ulti- 
mate change. Dr. Jefferson read a memorial 
of the late Dr. H. C. Houghton, which was 
adopted. One hundred dollars were appropri- 
ated for the fund to pay off the debt of the 
John Robinson Memorial Church at Gains- 
borough, Eng. 


Ferment over the Saloon 

The excise question, a possible referendum, 
Sunday saloon opening, the Church Temper- 
ance Society, accuracy of prohibition statis- 
tics—all are stirring the public mind of New 
York. Ministers of all religious bodies are 
expressing their minds, two or three Episco- 
palians apologizing for the American Sunday, 
the rest of them saying the church must take 
but one side, and that the right side. Even 
the liquor men are having their say, one or- 
ganization commending Dr. Rainsford for his 
stand on Sunday observance. So many prom- 


inent Episcopal rectors are speaking out point™ 
ediy that it is quite clear Episcopalians of his 
own diocese are not with Bishop Potter. It 
was at a regular meeting of the Church Club, 
where there was no wine, that Bishep Potter 
and Dr. Rainsford made their positions 
known. It was at the annual meeting of the 
same club, held at Sherry’s last Thursday 
evening, that Rev. Dr. Stires, the new rector 
of St. Thomas parish, to which belong many 
influential citizens, pointedly disagreed with 
his diocesan and said strong words in favor 
of Sunday, of temperance and of strict liv- 
ing. At this annual meeting and during Dr. 
Stires’s address champagne corks popped on 
allthetables. The Church Club has lay mem- 
bers only, ministers being present only as 
guests, but ordained men present included 
Bishop Brent of the Philippines, Dr. Stires 
of St. Thomas, Archdeacon Tiffany of New 
York, Archdeacon Bryan of Queens, Dr. Dar- 
lington, a leading candidate for bishop of 
Long Island, and Mr. Paddock, who was vicar 
of the Pro-Cathedral in Stanton Street. The 
difference between precept and practice is 
commented upon, and wonder is expressed as 
to how mueh influence words against a Sun- 
day saloon can have when spoken in such sur- 
roundings. 


A Railroad Y, M. C. A. for Brooklyn 

The president of the Brooklyn elevated and 
surface systems saw the advantages of rail- 
way Y. M. C. A. work when at the head of a 
Western road. Coming east he sanctioned 
the efforts of General Superintendent Wheatly 
of the Brooklyn system to establish at con- 
venient headquarters association rooms, to 
afford opportunity for self-improvement. 
Mr. J. M Dudley from the Dearborn Street 
Station, Chicago, is to have charge of ten or 
twelve association headquarters in Brooklyn, 
probably the original ones for employees of 
surface transit lines. Themen congregate at 
these points in numbers ranging from 300 to 
1,000. In some cases buildings are to be put 
up, in others present ones will be remod- 
eled. Among advantages to be provided are 
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baths, billiards, an amusement hall seating 
1,000, gymnasium, restaurant, sleeping rooms, 
bowling alley, and an operating room where 
instruction will be given in electric control. 


A Good Year for the Tabernacle 


Broadway Tabernacle closed the year with 
a membership of 743, a net gain of twenty-five. 
Accessions were seventy, more than for any 
year since 1889. Many members of both 
church and Bible school, who have moved 
from the neighborhood, now go to other 
churchés nearer their present homes, and it is 
felt that with the location of the Tabernacle 
on an up-town site, within three blocks of 
which are seven car lines extending to all 
parts of the city, the proportion of losses will 
be much smaller. The financial report showed 
that $53,838 had been raised during the year, 
of which $31,300 had been devoted to the re- 
moval of a floating debt. The benevolences 
included $1,394 to the American Board. 


The Morgan [leetings 

Rev. Campbell Morgan has closed a two 
weeks’ series of meetings in Brooklyn Pres- 
byterian churches, and began Jan. 20 a ten 
days’ series at the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York. Those in Brooklyn were held in 
nine churches in various parts of the Borough, 
and were largely attended. In New York 
two daily meetings are held, those in the 
afternoon being devoted to consecutive studies 
on the Epistles. 


A Million Dollar Hospital 


What is said to be the finest and best 
equipped hospital in the country has just been 
completed at Second Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, and is the gift of Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan to the Society of the Lying-in Hospital. 
A few days ago a “private view” of the 
building and its equipment was given to 
the members and friends of the society. Into 
this $1,000,000 building have been put every 
appliance for the comfort of patients, doctors 
and nurses that modern ingenuity could de- 
vise. Of its seven fleors the first is largely 
given up to administration offices, library and 
lecture rooms; the second has the nurses’ 
quarters, the third an isolated ward and bed- 
rooms for students, the fourth, fifth and sixth 
floors are arranged for patients, and on the 
seventh are laboratory, operating-room and a 
solarium. Roof space is utilized for fresh air 
and exercise. It is stated that the czar of 
Russia has asked that the plans of the build- 
ing be sent him, that a like hospital may be 
erected in St. Petersburg. O. N. A. 





The Wellesley Pulpit Filled 


Rev. William W. Sleeper, who has just ac- 
cepted a call to Wellesley, Mass., is a native 
of Worcester and a son of Rev. W. T. Sleeper. 
He was educated at Amherst College and 
Hartford Seminary, taking a fourth year of 
special work. He was ordained in Worcester 
in 1882 as a missionary of the A. B.C. F. M., 
and for five years was a member of the Euro- 
pean Turkey Mission, being connected with 
the Collegiate and Theological Institute at 
Samokov, Bulgaria. On his return he was 
pastor at Webster for a year, then spent two 
years as associate pastor of Salem Street 
Church, Worcester, with Rev. I. J. Lansing, 
and two more as pastor in Stoneham, Mass. 
These were followed by a successful pastorate 
ovér Second Church, Beloit, Wis., lasting 
about ten years, during the last three of which, 
in addition to his pastoral work, he has taught 
the Bible in English and Greek in Beloit Col- 
lege. Ten years ago Mr. Sleeper married 
Miss Mabel Allen, a member of the Smith Col- 
lege class of 1883-and a daughter of Prof. 
B. D. Allen, formerly of Worcester. They 
have four children, three sons and a daugh- 
ter. L. 


Envy is a kind of praise.—Guy,. 









Apostolic Op‘imism * 

In these sermons two qualities char- 
acteristic of the best school of Christian 
thought hold our attention. Mr. Jowett 
knows the Scriptures as a man knows 
the home in which he has always lived 
and worked. The choice and application 
of his texts would tell us that, and the 
body of his discourse takes for granted 
a loving familiarity with Bible words 
and Bible history. 

But the preacher is not content with 
thought or rhetoric. He has a message 
and wills to be a fisher of men. It is by 
their fervor of desire to help men toward 
a better knowledge of the loving Father 
and the redeeming Christ that he would 
wish his work to be judged. This gives 
it that warmth of tone without which 
the written sermon often fails to carry 
the interest of the reader. 

To American preachers, especially, and 
to American hearers as well, these notes, 
more common, we sometimes fear, in 
the British than in the home pulpit, will 
commend this book. Its assumptions 
are the assumptions of the gospel. Its 
method is the method which in the 
hands of the prophets of the church in 
all ages have called men to repentance 
and encouraged them in faith. 


Russia in Transition 


Few realize how fast the tide of social 
change is running in Russia today. The 
ukase of Czar Alexander that freed the 
serfs was not less epoch-making than the 
emancipation proclamation of President 
Lincoln. It forced nobles as well as peas- 
ants to face life anew and justify their 
existence in the world by intelligence 
and labor. 

Of life just after the emancipation 
Mr. Noble and his Russian wife write in- 
terestingly in Before the Dawn.t Itisa 
story of Russian social unrest, of con- 
spiracy against the established order, of 
the heavy hand of the police and of exile 
in Siberia. There are adventures and in- 
cidents, loves and hates, local color and 
contrast of national types, but the vital 
interest of the book is found in its picture 
of a transitional stage of national life, 
too recent to have been set down in 
books. Both for the interest of the story 
and as a glimpse of an already ended 
phase of Russian life the work will re- 
pay the reader. 

Of Maxim Gorky’s book of short 
sketchest it must be said at once, and 
frankly, that it is cold-blooded delinea- 
tion, for the most part, of disagreeable or 
disgusting life. It opens with a scene in 
the slums—a cellar where Orloff, the 
shoemaker, is beating his wife, while the 
painter’s apprentice leans in at the win- 
dow and tells the crowd outside of the 
progress of the fun. ‘“‘‘He’s sitting 
astride of her and banging her snout 
against the fioor,’ reported Sénka, curl- 
ing up voluptuously with the impressions 





* Apostolic Optimism, by J. H. Jowett. pp.277. A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.75. 

+ Before the Dawn, by Pimenoff-Noble. 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. $1.50. 

+Orloff and His Wife, by Maxim Gorky. pp. 485. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00. 
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which he was experiencing.” We are 
taken to tramps’ resorts, foul drinking 
houses. We see a naked woman whipped 
through a village street at the cart’s 
tail. We meet the moral and physical 
dregs of cities and are asked to study the 
ignoble underside of the soul of man. 

It has been widely advertised that the 
author, himself a peasant, had wide and 
long experience of this underside of life, 
and no one who reads his book will 
doubt it for a moment, any more than 
they will doubt the deliberate masterful- 
ness with which he paints his grim and 
sordid pictures. They are portraits, and 
they show the moral and industrial prob- 
lems of Russia in a vivid light. 

It is the reporter’s skill carried to a 
high degree, but applied to the observa- 
tion and description of matters which 
can be of interest only to the pathologist, 
The book is a document for the study 
of human life at the lowest ebb in a 
Christian country—the submerged tenth 
of Russia as it is today—and for this 
reason only is to be spoken of with re- 
spect. To understand Russia it may be 
needful to understand this element of its 
life, but we are sorry for the man who 
can find pleasure in these careful and 
detailed studies of degraded and hopeless 
souls. 

By contrast, the one romantic story of 
the book, The Khan and His Son, tragical 
as it is, stirs the heart with its wild 
beauty, and alone among the grim pic- 
tures of the book rises into the realm 
of art. For all the rest of the people 
in Mr. Gorky’s book to be born is a 
misfortune, life is a hardly mitigable 
bore, the world is an insoluble problem, 
which it would be hardly worth while 
to seek to solve—even if there were the 
slightest hope of our success. 


The New Books 


* , In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


The Atonement and Intercession of Christ. 
Ho Prin. David C. Davies. 233. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $226 net net. 

Sermons on the atonement by the late Welsh 
preacher and college principal. Although 
the author states that it is not his “purpose 
to advance reasons in favor of one view or 
against the other,” unconsciously he over- 
emphasizes the transcendence of God and 
does not reach the truth of one underlying 
principle in all life, natural and ° spiritual. 
The sermons are technically dominated by 
the words “propitiation” and “interces- 
sion”; the conception of the atonement is a 
confusion of the two theories, the debtor and 
governmental. The last half of the collection 
is decidedly the best, for here the author 
makes plain to those not trained in theologi- 
cal discussion that the secret of perseverance 
in grace is in the intercession of Christ. 

What Is Gorietienty f by Dr. Adolph Har- 

aa: pp. . Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 

e 
A second and revised edition of one of the 
most important and significant books of the 
year, which we reviewed at length in our is- 
sue of Sept. 7. 

The Bread of Life, by John Worcester. 

256. Massachusetts New Church Union. $1.00. 
The color of Swedenborg’s teaching is adage 
nent in these chapters on the Bible, and es- 
pecially the color of his doctrine of corre- 
spondences. Dr. Worcester tells us, on Swe- 
denborg’s authority, that the formulated 
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teachings “‘ were first collected by Cain and 
laid up that they might not be lost’’—a state- 
ment which in its possession of special infor- 
mation makes detailed criticism of the posi- 
tions of the book unnecessary. But it is 
interesting to find the author saying, ‘* The 
New Church has never held that the Bible is 
a revelation of science and history, every 
statement of which is, therefore, of divine 
authority in its literal meaning. It need not, 
therefore, share the disturbance generally 
felt in consequence of the demonstration that 
this is not so.”” The book, in a word, is a 
well-written handling of the doctrine of the 
Bible, from the New Church point of view. 
Unto Heights Herele. ars Gertner 8. Eldridge. 
pp. 186. Katon & Mains, 75 cents 
May perhaps best be ple as an essay 
toward a higher appreciation of God’s revela- 
tion, following on the higher criticism of the 
Bible. Optimistic and open-eyed, finding the 
evolution of the Biblical philosophy of litera- 
ture, history and life through Christ. 


HIsTORY 


mn, the Capital City, by a 
aokeal Wilson. 2 vo 8., pp. 408, 423. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 
In these two emhatioon volumes, with their 
few but well-chosen pictures, we have a run- 
ning account, with a keen eye to matters of 
personal and anecdotal interest, of the history 
of the national capital, and of the events and 
personalities of its political and sociallife. The 
presidents, statesmen and women who have 
been part of the story appear in characteriza- 
tion and story. Asalways, Lincoln with his 
great fund of humor and his very human pity 
occupies a large place in the picture. It is an 
interesting piece of work which Mr. Rockwell 
has undertaken, and he has carried it through 
in a satisfactory way. 

The French Revolution and Modern wrens - 

Socialism, by Jessica oe Ph.D. pp. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 
A scholarly analysis of ‘the conditions in 
France which precipitated the French Revo- 
lution and led tothe development of modern 
socialism in that country. Its fundamental 
principles are clearly stated and the reasons 
shown why French socialism is today the 
ethical and political law, almost the religion, 
of many of her foremost men. A valuable 
contribution to Crowell’s Library of Econom- 
ics and Politics, which now numbers over 
twenty volumes. 

The Cape and Its Story, by the be ---! of 

Breaking the Record, etc. pp. 314. Thomas 

Nelson & Sons. 
Begins with the first settlement of. the cape, 
and extends to the announcement in Septem- 
ber, 1900, that the Transvaal was thereafter a 
part of her Majesty’s dominions. The causes 
which led to the Boer War are clearly set 
forth, there is agood account of Lord Roberts’s 
campaign, and the whole story of the struggle 
for South Africa is told in an interesting 
manner. 


The Earl @ Church, by Prof. James Orr, D. D. 
pp. 146, Cc. Armstrong & Son. 60 cents. 


One of the Christian Study Manuals, edited 
by R. E. Welsh. It covers, with great brev- 
ity but ample learning, the period from the 
beginnings of Christian history down to the 
eve of the triumph of Constantine. By its 
arrangement the book is in a measure self- 
indexing. The eye is helped by differences 
of type, which throw out upon the page the 
words of change and emphasis. For class 
teaching or as an index and suggestion of 
private study in church history the book 
serves an admirable purpose, and its good 
form and convenient size are points in its 
favor. 
Churches and Pastors of Nantucket, by Rev. 
Myron 8. Dudley. pp. 21. Privately printed but 
for sale in the en Bookstore, Bos- 
ton. Paper 50 cents. 
Enlarged from an article in the Genealogical 
Register, and with an illustration reproduced 
from a drawing of 1811. Gives an account of 
the church history of the island. In the 
original, now the Congregational, church it is 
noticeable that of the twenty-six pastors six- 
teen down to 1861 were installed, and no pas- 
tor since that time has been installed. The 
average length of pastorate in the eighteenth 
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century is nineteen years, in the nineteenth 
less than four. 
ART 
i b , . pp. 

B52, Saabhhuando: ‘goon’ © State PP 
Here in plain prose is the story of that Fra 
Filippo whom Browning has made us know 
the soul of in his poem. An orphan at two, 
the inmate of a monastery at eight, a monk 
without vocation, a priest with no power of 
self-mastery, it is not strange that his won- 
derful art gift carries no sense of reverence 
with it. Mr. Strutt tells the story of his ab- 
duction of Lucrezia, and afterwards of her 
sister, from the convent at Prato, of which he 
was chaplain, and follows with much care the 
development of a talent, which finds good 
illustration in the pictures reproduced. As 
the master of Botticelli, who was still more 
frankly individual and pagan, Fra Filippo 
has a secondary interest, but he was himself 
so strong an observer and so independent a 
thinker that his art rewards the’study which 
Mr. Strutt has given, and which his book sug- 
gests to readers interested in the graphic 
arts. 

iss, Maemliianto’ Gli re BP. 
The name of Mantegna suggests the statues que 
strength and not infrequent hardness of his 
painting. The author has given us an inter- 
esting sketch of the progress and mellowing 
of a great talent. Mantegna is of importance 
also as one of the early and great names in 
the history of engraving, and he is best 
known, students of art are confident, in his 
drawings, which have their chapter and illus- 
tration in this book. For its careful account 
of life and work, its critical apparatus and its 
reproduction of the art product of its subject 
the book is worthy of its place in the series 
called Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, of which it is the eighteenth number. 

G. F. Watts, R. A., by Charles T. Bateman. 

pp. 59. Macmillan Co. 60 cents. 

George Romer, by Rowley Cleeve, pp. 61. 

Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
Farther numbers in Beli’s Miniature Series 
of Painters. Mr. Bateman gives a wholly 
eulogistic account of the genius and accom- 
plishment of Watts in rather a slipshod style. 
He is evidently hampered by his task of writ- 
ing about aliving man. The illustrations are 
well chosen and reproduced, and reveal a trait 
to which the author calls attention in the 
artist’s work in their aversion to landscape as 
an accessory to allegorical painting. 

Mr. Cleeve’s account of Romney gains by 
perspective, and is a good and careful piece 
of work, bringing out the best features of the 
artist’s achievement, and showing by the 
examples given the charm of his rendering of 
human character. Both are beautiful speci- 
mens of the bookmaker’s art. 

The Face of Jesus, by J. F. Taintor. pp. 295 

Paper. Beard Art Co., Minneapolis. 35 cents. 
The illustrations of this booklet are beauti- 
fully executed photographs from ideal por- 
traits of our Lord. Among them the author 
observes a likeness which suggests to him the 
survival of a real likeness making itself man- 
ifest in art. 


FICTION 
The Velvet Glove, + Henry Seton Merriam. 
pp. 294. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Here is an author who is not afraid to bring 
his story to an end in happiness, and we offer 
our congratulations both to him and to his 
readers. The scene is laid in Spain in the 
days of Carlist insurrection and political un- 
certainty. The background is that of Jesuit 
intrigue centering about a fatherless girl in 
a convent school, to whom a large fortune 
has been left. The money is desired for the 
support of the Carlist cause, and the effort 
is made to allure or force her “ into religion.” 
Her friends oppose themselves to this in the 
interests of personal affection as well as lib- 
eral politics, and she becomes the center of 
some pretty play of skill and cunning. The 
picture of Spanish manliness of the best type 
is engaging, and the love story is fresh and 
bright. Altogether the book is vital, strong 
and in the best sense romantic, holding at- 
tention to the very last word. 

A Modern Antaeus, by the author of An Eng- 


lishwoman’s Love Letters. pp. 519. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 


By diligent research we have reduced our 
list of words with undiscoverable meanings 





used in this book to two, “tabberings” and 
“queagle.””’ The others prove to be local 
English, onomatopoetic or unusual nouns 
used as verbs. The style has the air of hav- 
ing been lingered over with loving and de- 
liberate care, and is not always easy reading. 
There is a subtle, if often cynical, humor. 
There are delightful pictures of childhood 
and several strongly drawn women, but the 
men do not strike us as well understood or 
convincingly drawn. The author revels in 
tragedy and takes a perverse delight in dash- 
ing the cup of strength and satisfaction from 
the lips of all the characters. This seems to 
us a perverted because wantonly disagreeable 
method, but it is just now afashion. But we 
doubt if many readers in their hearts enjoy 
its fruits. 

The Crown of Thorns, by Paul Carus. pp. 74. 

Open Court Pub. Co. 
The author has made a pretty story of se- 
lected incidents from the New Testament, 
putting them, however, in relations which 
historical science will hardly justify. That 
science knows nothing of a sect of Nazarites, 
and it rather tends to establish the compara- 
tive wealth than the extreme poverty of Zeb- 
edee and his sons. Curiously enough, the 
story turns upon a horticultural miracle in- 
vented apropos—the grafting of the grape 
upon the thorn, at which viticulturists will 
open their eyes wide. Having invented a 
miracle, the author quietly pushes the resur- 
rection out of sight to replace it with a con- 
viction in the minds of the disciples that he 
who wrought changes of character must still 
be alive. ; 

Minette, A Story of the First Crusade, by 


George ¥. Cram. pp. 397. John W. Lliff & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


Mr. Cram shows not a little constructive abil- 
ity, but his conversations are either unpleas- 
antly prosy or stilted. Nor can we quite 
forgive the wholesale and artistically unnec- 
essary slaughter of six out of the eight cen- 
tral characters in the last pages of the story. 
All flesh is grass, but a novelist need not bea 
mowing-machine. But if Mr. Cram’s heart is 
set upon doing historical romance, he is capa- 
ble, as he gets facility, of much better work 
than this. 

The Marriage of Mr. Merivale, by Cecil Head- 

lam. pp. 378. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
A silly novel, poor in plot and weak in senti- 
ment, without even the saving grace of good 
literary form. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


Mon Oncle et Mon Cure. x! Jean de la Brete, 
abridged and edited by T. F. Conlin, Ph. D. pp. 
160. 30 cents. 


Le Petit Chose, by Alphonse Daudet, edited 
by O. B. Super. pp. 136. 26 cents. 


In St. Jurgen, by Theodor Storm, with notes 
ry = by Arthur S. Wright. pp. 129. 
cents. 


wagers Hochzeit auf Sapri, edited by Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. pp. 128. 30 cents. 


Niels mit der offenen Hand, by P. Heyse, 
edited by Edward 8. Joynes. pp.105. 30 cents, 


O Locura o Santidad, by José pehogaray. with 
introduction and notes by J. Geddes, Jr., Ph. D. 
and F. M. Josselyn, Jr. pp.116. 40cents. All 
by D. C. Heath & Co. 


All these belong to Heath’s Modern Language 
Series, and are uniform in size but variant in 
color of binding according to the tongue. The 
German texts have vocabularies. All are ed- 
ited, introduced and annotated with care for 
school or college use. 


Lichtenstein, by Wilhelm Hauff, edited b 
Frank Vogel. pp. 274. D.C. Heath & Co. 7 


cents. 
Abridged for school use, with portrait, illus- 
trations, introduction and notes by the asso- 
ciate professor of modern languages in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Immensee, by Theodor Storm. pp. 89. Edited 


by R. A. von Minckwitz and Anne C. Wilder. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 cents. 


A favorite German story of sentiment, with 
biographicai introduction, notes and vocabu- 
lary. Well printed and neatly bound. 

Une Semaine a Paris, by Edwin F. Bacon, 

Ph. B. pp. 136. American Book Co. 50 cents. 
Text-book for study of conversational French, 
and guide-book of sight-seeing in Paris, with 
map and illustrations. 

Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon, by Eugene 


Labiche and M. E. Martin. pp. 120. American 
Book Co. 365 cents. 


Edited for school use, with brief introduction 
and full vocabulary by G. Casteguier of the 
Cutler School, New York. 
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News of the Periodicals 


Mr. Joseph Gilder, joint founder and editor 
of The Critic, is to become the London agent 
of Dodd, Mead & Co., in connection with the 
work of a newspaper correspondent for sev- 
eral American papers. 


On its first January issue The Living Age 
was able to print “ No. 3,000” on its title-page, 
having appeared every Saturday for nearly 
fifty-eight years. Few are the magazines 
which have lived to publish their three thou- 
sandth number, in these days of competition 
and change. 


The January number of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine brings as a supplement a 
large map of the Philippines in two sheets, 
showing the signal corps telegraph lines and 
cables. The American authorites are evi- 
dently not following the old Spanish policy 
of neglect to study the country they govern. 


The first number of a new magazine called 
Records of the Past reaches us from the Rec- 
ords of the Past Exploration Society in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is handsomely printed and 
fully illustrated, and aims to present the re- 
sults of historical and archeological research 
in popular form, but in the scientific spirit. 
The opening number is an interesting one, 
quite fulfilling the purpose of the editors. 


The Connoisseur, a magazine for collectors, 
reaches us in its first numbers, richly illus- 
trated in photogravure, half-tone and colored 
plates. It is devoted to all forms of the fine 
art’, especially the arts which attract the in- 
terest of the historical student or the desire 
of the collector. Its scope is wide, its offering 
of material in these numbers brilliant. The 
publishers are Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


The Land of Sunshine, published under the 
editorial management of Charles F. Lummis 
in Los Angeles, with the January number 
changes its name and enlarges its scope and 
ambitions. Under the title of Out West, its 
editor hopes to build up a magazine “ which 
can compare favorably with its biggers and 
betters in the East.” Its staff of contributors, 
many of them identified with the Pacific coast, 
is a large and promising one. 

Literature, the London literary journal 
published at the Times office, is to be merged 
in the Academy, which is the most briskly 
written of English literary papers, though its 
reviews do not carry such weight as those in 
the Atheneum or the Spectator. The inten- 
tion of the Times to publish twice a week a 
literary supplement is a new feature in London 
journalism in form rather than in substance, 
for the total of literary matter which it will 
publish in a week will probably not be greater 
than the sum of the literary pages published 
daily in some of its contemporaries. 


Best Selling Books 


These are the books which have sold best 
in the Congregational Bookstore, Boston, in 
the past few weeks: 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


What Is Christianity? Harnack. 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. 

Doctrine and Deed. Jefferson, 

Sunny Side of Christianity. Parkhurst. 
Times of Retirement. Mathews. 
Christ and Life. Speer. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Up from Slavery. Washington. 

Making of an American. Riis. 

Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 


FICTION 


Man from Glengarry. Connor. 

Ruling Passion. Van Dyke. 

Right of Way. Parker. 

Tory Lover. Jewett. 

Portion of Labor. Wilkins. 

God Wills It. Davis. 

f MISCELLANEOUS 

Teachings of Dante. Dinsmore. 

Victorian Prose Writers. Brownell. 

Orations and Addresses. Storrs. 

President Roosevelt’s books have been in great 
demand. 
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A New Call from India to Christian America 


Shall the Children Rescued from Famine Be Supported, Trained and Developed into Useful Men and Women 


A little over a year ago The Congregationalist started a fund for the relief of the famine sufferers in India, which amounted 
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eventually to over $125,000. By means of it and other sums put at the disposal of the missionaries they were able to save thousands 
of lives. Many starving children were among those thus succored, and when the immediate duty of feeding them was performed 
the missionaries found themselves confronted with the problem of their care and education. They could not cast off these little ones, 
who were homeless and parentless. As the weeks have gone by the problem has grown more perplexing, until now the entire Marathi 
Mission of the American Board appeals to the people in this country who are in the habit of responding to eries of distress from 


any quarter of the globe. 


We print below several representations of the situation from those most familiar with it. 


We heartily indorse this movement 


and will from week to week apprise our readers of the total amount of money raised. It ought to be easy to raise $10,000 within 
six weeks. Send all contributions to F. H. Wiggin, treasurer of the American Board, Boston, marking them for “The India Famine 


Children.” 


Industrial Education the Need of 
the Moment 


BY REV. JUSTIN E. ABBOTT, D. D., 
BOMBAY, INDIA 


With 3,300 famine children on their hands, 
the missionaries of the American Marathi 
Mission have very serious problems to face. 
Of these 1,300 have partial assurance of sup- 
port for some years, 2,000 have no such assur- 
ance. The first problem is how to feed and 
clothe this multitude. The American Board 
has not assumed any responsibility, hence 
the burden of feeding this multitude rests 
on the individual missionaries, who out of 
compassion took these children to their love 
and care. It being impossible now to send 
them away to wander and perish, our mis- 
sionaries have to bend every energy to raise 
the money required for their needs. This 
great burden they have assumed, trusting 
in God and man—in God, because the Father 
of the fatherless and the widow; in man, 
because those who, by their gifts during the 
famine, saved these lives still possess the 
same milk of human kindness and love. 

The second problem relates to the future of 
these children. To give them book knowl- 
edge alone is to flood the already overstocked 
market with a class of men likely to be a 
burden on those who have supported them, 
rather than the producers of wealth. In- 
dustrial training seems the only possible 
solution. This idea is highly approved by 
the government. Business men, European 
and native, regard it as the only solution. 
The deputation of the American Board 
has given it their cordial support, and to 
it the Marathi Mission is now devoting 
its most serious attention. 

But how are these problems to be best 
solved? What industries will it be profitable 
to teach? In what form shall this training 
be given? How far should Western tools 
and methods be taught? How are we to 
procure proper teachers? These, and last, 
but not least, where is the money to come 
from for the necessary plant, the buildings 
for workshops, the tools, the raw material, 
the loss on experiments, and the expert 
teachers? These children cannot be gath- 
ered into one great school. They are there- 
fore collected into twenty centers, averag- 
ing 150 in each, At each center some form 
of industry is necessary. 

At Ahmednagar the mission has already an 
industrial school of long standing. This will 
therefore be our chief industrialcenter. Here 
industrial teachers will be trained; here the 
question of the improvement in native tools 
wiil be considered and experiments tried, and 
thus be the model for the industrial plants of 
the other centers. At Ahmednagar, under a 
graduate of the Amherst, Mass., Agricultural 
College, there is to be an agricultural class on 
a small model farm, where the dairy business 
and poultry raising will be taught. The mis- 
sion has under its control over 700 acres of 
arable land at different centers, so that the 
conditions are favorable for the development 


of this industry. Remarkable success has 
already mei the endeavor of introducing 
Oriental embroideries in gold and silver thread 
work, and the like, forthe deft fingers of the 
women and girls. There is a large home 
market that can be supplied with such 
Oriental art, as well as an assurance of an in- 
exhaustible foreign market. 

If the benevolence of a Christian public 
allows these plans to be carried out, a great 
advance may be expected in the total develop- 
ment of our mission work. The large number 
of Christian families successfully competing 
in the market and living in comfortable 
circumstances will greatly strengthen the 
church. A more independent character will 
mark Indian Christians, and the gain in both 
self-respect and the respect of their non- 
Christian neighbors will greatly further the 
spread of the gospel. 

To carry out successfully our aim there is 
need of $20 per child for a year, a total of 
$66,000 for our 3,300 children. The center of 
our industrial scheme at Ahmednagar needs 
a large endowment of many thousands of 
dollars, and each center needs at the very 
least an average of $1,000 for its industrial 
plant. Considering the great possibilities 
that are to arise out of this providential rescue 
of thousands of famine children, the Amer- 
ican Marathi Mission feels that the appeal to 
the rich and poor of America will not be in 
vain. Out of 25,000 rescued children 16,000 
have fallen to the share of American mis- 
sionaries. These missionaries, who are the 
representatives of thé churches and of those 
who saved these thousands from death, can- 
not think that American sympathy will fail 
to be deeply touched when the facts are 
known. With the cordial approval given by 
the deputation the Marathi Mission appeals 
for the help needed at once to conserve all 
that has been done for those who have been 
saved from death, and who have for a year 
lived in touch with Christian love and 
sympathy. 


As It Looks to the Missionaries on 
the Ground 


By far the most hopeful, the most unique, 
the most critical undertaking for Christian 
missions in western India today is the care 
and training of these famine children. The 
mass of the non-Christian population prob- 
ably consider this as the most Christlike 
work which these missions have ever done. 
The government also considers this under- 
taking with sincere respect and sympathy, 
and is ready to co-operate. 

On behalf of the American Marathi Mission, 

JusTIN E. ABBOTT, 
RoBertT A. HUME, 
JAMES SMITH, Committee. 


Strong Words from the India Depu- 
tation 


We have looked closely into the conditions 
and needs of the famine children in the Mar- 





athi Mission as set forth in its appeal, and 
regard the statements made as a m)derate 
presentation of a most urgent condition. The 
need of immediate help is imperative. 
JAMES L. BARTON, 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
JEAN F, LoBA. 


As It Looks to a Missionary on 
Furlough 


Christian Endeavor Societies, wondering 
what to do with their $40 or their $20, have 
here a real opportunity. Sunday schools 
have money not yet devoted, waiting for a 
real need. This need is imperative. There 
are sloyd classes and sewing circles and Jun- 
ior Societies thinking how they can use their 
small contributions. Where can their money 
be better used than in this cause of upbuild- 
ing society in India from the very bottom? 
There are men of wealth interested in educa- 
tional and industrial schools. Here is an un- 
rivaled opportunity for laying the foundation 
of self-supporting and self-respecting Chris- 
tian communities. 

Morristown, N. J. EDWARD FAIRBANK. 


What Specific Sums Will Do 


$1,000 will support 50 children for a year. 
$1,000 will support 10 children for five years. 
$100 will support 5 children for one year. 
$20 will support 1 child for one year. 
$10 will support 1 child for six months. 
$5 will support 1 child for three months. 
$1 will support 1 child for two weeks. 





Striking Utterances of the Week 


The Filipino is not hostile to the school 
teacher.— Governor-General Taft. 


With education comes responsibility.—Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome to Amherst alumni, 
New York city. 

Any war we may have will be, must be, can 
only be, upon the seas.—Capt. Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson, U. 8. N. 

The lesson of trusteeship is what we need, 
and what I believe the world is ready to ac- 
cept as a principle.—President Hadley of 
Yale. 

It is the children of the college women and 
college men of the immediate future that are 
to build anew the heavens and earth of the 
twentieth century —Dr. Martha Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr. 

I wish the Federal Constitution might be 
amended so as to provide for the perpetual 
exclusion of Asiatic countries from partner- 
ship in our great American republic.— Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell University. 

Remember that every child within the city’s 
limits is a child of New York, and that no 
child is so insignificant as to be beneath the 
city’s care.—Mayor Seth Low’s message to 
newly appointed Board of Education, New 
York city. 
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It is still a subject of dis- 
cussion and a serious prob- 
lem to pastors. Someopenly 
affirm that it has outlived its usefulness. 
Others say they could not get along with- 
outit. Some of the smallest and weakest 
churches have the most spiritual meet- 
ings and the largest proportionate at- 
tendance. The tendency seems to be to 
make it a meeting for Bible study, for 
religious education rather than exhorta- 
tion. In many country churches the En- 
deavor service held Sunday evening be- 
comes the real prayer meeting of the 
church, and here and there a church gives 
up the week night meeting altogether. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
changed conditions require changed forms 
and methods. 


The Midweek 
Meeting 


Enforcement of the Liquor Law 


For once the fact of enforcement of the 
liquor law in Vermont is acknowledged by 
all. It is not claimed that no liquor is sold 
illegally. Considerable quantities, of course, 
are distributed, but so great is the change 
within two years that the most rabid oppo- 
nent of the law openly admits the effective 
suppression of the traffic in the larger towns, 
where it has been declared that the law could 
not be enforced. 

Of the causes that have operated to produce 
this result two are apparent. The executive 
officers, especially the state’s attorneys, have 
awaked from their apathy. Instead of wait- 
ing for the public to crowd them, they lead in 
the matter of seizures. Some are as watchful 
as shepherds over their flocks. The second 
cause is the application of the law known as 
the injunction process, by which not merely 
sellers, but proprietors and owners, are made 
responsible. The injunction has of late given 
all the larger towns one or more clean hotels. 
A third cause should in justice be mentioned. 
The Anti Saloon League, under the superin- 
tendency of Rev. G. W. Marrow, has been 
exceedingly active. Its officers are not infal- 
lible nor their methods beyond criticism, but 
the awakening energy and generally whole- 
some influence of the league have deserved 
general approval. 

The effects of enforcement are judged from 
various standpoints. Many look for a 
strengthening of public esteem of the law. 
“ Let us enforceit,” they bave said, “and show 
how good it is.” Others who would have lent 
no hand to the work except to arouse hatred 
of the law and open the way to its repeal are 
now confused as to the outcome. Advocates 
of license who are temperance in principle 
have stood silent to see what would result 
from the vigorous movement against the sa- 
loon. In general, there is an interested wait- 
ing as the orficials proceed, hope rising in the 
hearts of most Christians that the law will 
win for itself anew hold upon the people. 

Much has been said about the failure of the 
law to express the will of the voters. The 
idea of a referendum which took form two 
years ago drew the consent of many an ad- 
herent of prohibition who also desired a fresh 
expression of the popular will. On the other 
hand, license bills in untiring succession have 
been spread before the representatives of the 
towns assembled at Montpelier, only to be 
buried by large majorities, the failure of the 
bill of 1900, when strenuous effort was made 
for a change of statute, being most conspicu- 
ous. Many contend, therefore, that the pres- 
ent law is a fair expression of the popular 
will, They assert, also, that the tewn agency 
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of liquor supply meets every reasonable de- 
mand, any abuse of it being open to private 
as well as official scrutiny. Furthermore, 
there is general consent to the fact that only 
a change of basis of representation offers any 
prospect of a change of law, and that this is 
an event too far off reasonably te lessen the 
duty of vigilance in enforcing the present 
law. OC. BR. 8S. 


A Semi-centennial and a Resignation 


The South Church of St. Johnsbury cele- 
brated, Jan. 15, the fiftieth anniversary of its 
organization. The chureh originated in an 
overflow from the North Congregational at a 
time when no other church existed, or was 
likely to come into existence, in the village. 
The friendly feeling which marked the found- 
ing of the new religious colony has always 
signalized the relations between it and the 
wother church. 

Though the first few years were a period 
of struggle and discouragement, the new 
body, through the effic'ent ministrations of 
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its first pastors, Rev. Sumner G. Clapp and 
Dr. George N. Webber, each of whom served 
four years, steadily gained ground, so that 
during the twelve years’ pastorate of Dr. L. 
O. Brastow, now a professor in Yale Semi- 
nary, it became an acknowledged religious 
force in the community. The church has al- 
ways been noted for a spirit of harmony and 
sincerity, without ambitions for itself. It 
has had a wide and lasting influence in mold- 
ing the young life of the academy next door. 

The entire membership during the fifty 
years has been 1,045. Among leading mem- 
bers have been Sir Thaddeus Fairbanks, 
Prin. J. K. Colby, Pres. Homer T. Fuller of 
Drury College, ex-Senator Ross and others. 
One of the original members “set off” from 
the North Church was Joseph Fairbanks, fa- 
ther of Dr. Edward T. Fairbanks, whose pas- 
torate, succeeding Dr. Brastow’s, has con- 
tinued till now. 

An address outlining the early history of 
the church was given by the pastor on Sun- 
day. On Wednesday evening, following the 
annual dinner, some of the older members 
gave interesting reminiscences of the early 
days. Four of the original church members, 
including Prof. Hesry Fairbanks, president of 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, 
are still onthe ground. Four members of the 
mother church in 1852 participated in the 
exercises. 

At the conclusion of the service, and as the 
first act of the new half-century, the pastor 
requested that after the expiration of a half- 
year he might be released from his pastorate 
of twenty-eight years. This desision, reached 
after many months’ consideration, was based 
principally on the need of relief from re- 


sponsibilities which he had been able to carry 
so long only through the cordial feeling and 
co-operation of the church. It is expected 
that he will accept an invitation to become 
librarian and director of St. Johnsbury Ath- 
enzum, so that his connection with the church 
will not be severed, 

Dr. Fairbanks has been identified in a pe- 
culiarly close fashion with the South Church 
from the start. Joining it forty-eight years 
ago, for twenty-eight years its well-loved pas- 
tor, with a personal knowledge of every liv- 
ing member, he has labored for it with un- 
tiring zeal through the best years of his life. 
The influence of his Christian manhood and 
winning personality has made itself felt asa 
power not only in the church, but also in the 
community, with which his connection has 
been almost equally close. Both as church- 
man and citizen, as dean of the clergy and 
as town historian, he has impressed his high 
spiritual ideals and his broad culture on all. 
Though South Church loses its pastor, both 
church and town count themselves fortunate 
to keep the man. oO. H. M. 


The Underhill Centennial 


This church entered the centenarian ranks 
Dec. 27, and the event was observed with 
services worthy of its good record and rich 
in inspiration and in promise of larger work. 
An address of welcome was given by Rev. 
O. F. Thayer, and greetings from the Meth- 
odist church were brought by Rev. C. P. 
Taplin. Several letters were read, including 
one delightfully reminiscent from Dr. J. D. 
Kingsbury of Bradford, Mass. The centen- 
nial poem by Rev. E. E. Herrick was greatly 
enjoyed for its wit, wisdom, literary excel- 
lence and allusions to the ways of the fathers. 
The sermon, by Dr. G. H.-Beard of Burling- 
ton, was a forcible plea for a human answer 
to God’s call to service. Stirring addresses 
were made by Dr. C. H. Merrill, Rev. W. J. 
Watt and Rev. C. E. Hayward. 

An admirable historical paper by a former 
pastor, Rev. S. L. Bates of Burlington, who 
was kept away by illness, was read by Rev. 
Edward Hungerford. The church was or- 
ganized with fourteen members—seven men 
and seven women—‘“‘ by ye advice and assist- 
ance of ye Rev. Ebenezer Kingsbury of ye 
First Church in Jericho.” The first pastor 
was Rev. James Parker, grandfather of Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Parker, Hartford, Ct. The meeting 
house was built in 1804 and removed to the 
present site in 1838. The Sunday school, or- 
ganized in 1818, was composed of branches in 
different parts of the town, which were under 
a@ general superintendent, who appointed 
teachers for each. This church, in common 
with many others, suffered severely from the 
Millerite movement in 1843. 

On the membership roll are found many 
names familiar in the annals of Congrega- 
tionalism—the late Dr. E. H. Byington of 
Newton, Mass.; Dr. J. D. Kingsbury of 
Bradford, Mass.; Rev. F. L. Kingsbury, 
M. D., a missionary of the American Board; 
Prof. G. W. Henderson, D.D., of Straight 
University, New Orleans; and Rev. S. L. 
Bates, for many years secretary of the Ver- 
mont State Convention and one of the best 
known pastors in the state. The present 
membership is eighty-four. E. T. 


A new organization, called the Federation 
of Christian Ministers of Addison County, 
held a meeting at Bristol recently. Among 
subjects presented was The Referendum of 
the Liquor Question. B. 
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Give us time here in the 
scskiaty West and New England 
will not be the only part of the coun- 
try with a historical perspective. The 
churches are not yet celebrating their 
centennials, but there are some things 
behind us worth thinking of. And we 
are yet near enough the beginning of 
things to have some of the important 
characters still with us. 


West 


Iowa College Looking for a President 


In considering the educational influence 
ef Congregationalism in this state, we natu- 
rally begin with Iowa College, founded at 
Grinnell by the historic Iowa Band. Not- 
withstanding the loss of President Gates, 
the college has been making progress under 
the efficient leadership of Dr. S. A. Cravath, 
acting president of the trustees, and Pro- 
fessor Main of the faculty, and has been 
able to retain its influence in behalf of genu- 
ine scholarship among Iowa institutions of 
learning. No other college in the state rivals 
Grinnell in the quality of the work done 
and the high standard maintained. Thegrad- 
uates are men and women of power in the 
pulpit, in the public school and in business. 
Wherever they go they are recognized as 
embodying the characteristic “Iowa College 
spirit ’’—the idea that life means, not getting 
on or up, but doing something that ought 
to be done. Notable examples outside of 
the state are Professor Adams of Ann Arbor, 
Professor Manatt of Brown University and 
Albert Shaw of New York. Nor should this 
good work be estimated by counting the 
alumni alone. In the Mississippi Valley the 
demand for young men is so great that hun- 
dreds are tempted away before their course 
is finished. For example, during the last 
five years, the average number receiving the 
bachelor’s degree has been 48, while the aver- 
age number enrolled in the Freshman classes 
has been 103. 

The surroundings of the college contribute 
much to its good influenee. Grinnell has 
never tolerated an open saloon. It is a small 
city of clean streets, beautiful homes and 
substantial business activity. A Congrega- 
tional church, with nearly 1,000 members, is 
proof of the devoted and intelligent Christian 
character of the people. 

The college is thoroughly modern in its ar- 
rangement of coursesand methods of instrue- 
tion. The present faculty numbers thirty- 
two, of whom sixteen are heads of depart- 
ments. With the decrease in interest rates, 
the present endowment is entirely inadequate 
to support such a corps of instructors. A 
large and immediate increase of funds is ab- 
solutely essential. 

But the best friends of Iowa College realize 
that it needs more than a comfortable endow- 
ment, wholesome surroundings and fine schol- 
arship. The college was founded in prayer 
and sacrifice. Home missionaries and home 
missionaries’ wives gave of their scanty liv- 
ing to make the beginning of such a school 
possible. It has no field and no future except 
as a distinctively Christian college, one that 
shall be avowedly and unblushingly Chris- 
tian, as the word is ordinarily understood 
among Congregational churches. For sucha 
college there is a demand—a college that shall 
unite modern outlook, the highest scholar- 
ship and the keenest intellectual power with 
the most devout evangelical faith. 

The trustees have had this in mind in look- 
ing for a new president. While no election 
has been held at this writing, Jan. 20, a meet- 
ing of the trustees is called for the present 
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week, and it isan open secret that their choice 
is likely to fall upon Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., a man born on a for- 
eign missionary field, trained at Oberlin, hav- 
ing had experience in college work and the 
pastorate, known to all the weak churches of 
Michigan for his brotherly helpfulness, to 
leaders of Congregationalism throughout the 
country for his eloquent addresses and firm 
grasp of great questions, and best and most 
favorably known to his own people as their 
faithful pastor. If he can be secured as a 
leader, it is believed that the historic infiu- 
ence of Iowa College will be continued and 
enlarged. E. M. V. 


A Bird’s-eye View of Recent Work 


The year opened with our churches in a 
generally prosperous condition. Annual re- 
ports tell of a successful year. The list of 
churches built and improved, of parsonages 
ereeted, of organs installed and of added 
equipments is unusually long. During the 
past two months large edifices have been ded- 
icated at Traer and Onawa. The date is fixed 
for the dedication of a beautiful $35,000 church 
in Osage, while Plymouth Church of Des 
Moines is hoping before Easter to occupy the 
finest church edifice in Iowa, costing over 
$100,000. 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


The wise choice of certain outside churches 
has taken from the state three of its strongest 
men. Rev. Messrs. Wilson, Wiard and Cowan 
will be missed, not only from their respective 
fields, but from the larger work of the state 
and from its Congregational fellowship. On 
the other hand, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the state has gained valuable acces- 
sions in Rev. G. A. Francis and Rev. A. P. 
Solandt, who come from Illinois to McGregor 
and Emmettsburg. 

Iowa has attractive openings for good pas- 
tors, the important churches of Council Bluffs, 
Fort Dodge, Newton, Stuart, Postville and 
the Lyons Church of Clinton being vacant. 


REVIVALS AND ACCESSIONS 


All testimony agrees that our churches are 
prospering religiously as well as financially. 
The record of church gains for 1901 will prob- 
ably be somewhat higher than for the past 
few years. But that does not tell the whole 
story. Our congregations include many peo- 
ple nurtured in Christian homes who since 
the passing of the annual revival in many 
communities fail to be gathered in. To meet 
the needs of people in many of our towns Con_ 
gregationalism should have something ap- 
proaching the “ confirmation” of the historic 
churches. 

Not that the revival is extinct. The usual 
number of such services are reported, and 
their methods and character are perhaps more 
worthy than ever. In results the church at 
Exira leads with about 100 actual accessions, 
more than doubling its membership. Wall 
Lake, Wesley, Popejoy, Rodney, Perry and 
other points report successful special efforts. 

Special interest attaches to the services 
which Rev. F. J. Van Horn of Plymouth 
Church, Des Moines, is now conducting in 
Grinnell. Church and college have been 
deeply impressed by his presentation of an- 
cient truth in modern guise. 


NEW CHURCHES 


A study of the churches recently gathered 
tends to convince one of the mission of Con- 
gregationalism in solving the problem of the 
sects. The new church at Humeston comes 
to us from the Presbyterians, certain difficul- 
ties having convinced the people of the desir- 
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ability of a larger measure of local freedom. 
It does not come as a dead or degenerate 
church; nineteen accessions, fifteen on con- 
fession, were reported at the first communion 
following the change. 

At Arion an ecclesiastical society formed 
of the remnants of other churches has called 
a Congregational pastor and put itself under 
Congregational care. A country church, 
called the Fellowship Church of Madison 
County, has been gathered under similar 
conditions. Other new churches were re- 
cently organized at Rossie, Treynor and Owen 


Center. 
GERMAN WORK 


Two items concerning the German work 
will indicate that Congregationalism is not 
idle among our foreign population. 

The Minden Congregational is the only 
church in a village of 400 people, mostly Ger- 
man. With wise foresight the church, under 
Rey. E. C. Osthoff, is providing for the pres- 
ent and future needs of its community by 
conducting services in both languages, that 
the old may not lack religious inspiration 
given in their native tongue, and that the 
young, in Sunday school, Endeavor Society 
and in the evening service, may hear the lan- 
guage of their country. During the past 
twelve months this church has received over 
100 members and has built a comfortable 
house of worship. 

Not far from Minden, in the village of Trey- 
nor, a new German church has been organ- 
ized under the same progressive policy. The 
church is about to dedicate a building erected 
without outside aid, and will support its pas- 
tor, Rev. W. C. Zumstein, without appealing 
to the Home Missionary Society. 

The Grinnell church and its pastor, Dr. E. 
M. Vittum, recently celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of their work together. The sum- 
mary of statistics shows that during the dec- 
ade 742 members have been received, 280 on 
confession, making the total memberthip 972. 
The benevolences have been $46,000 and the 
home expenses $50,000. 

An important Conference of Religious Edu- 
cation was held at lowa City in November, 
and the first state organization in the country 
was perfected. Amozg the delegates Congre- 
gationalists were well represented by Acting 
President Gordon of Tabor, Professor Macy 
and Dr. E. M. Vittum of Grinnell, Rev. C. 
H. Seccombe of Ames, Hon. S. F. Smith of 
Davenport and others. Among the profes- 
sors of the state university interested in the 
movement members of the Iowa City church 
were prominent. Rev. G. L. Cady, the pas- 
tor, who with President MacLean of the uni- 
versity sent out the call for the conference, 
was chosen secretary of the permanent or- 
ganization. T. O. D., JR.- 


Three Veterans 


Dr. Ephraim Adams of Waterloo has writ- 
ten a history of the famous “ Iowa Band,” of 
which he and Dr. William Salter of Burling- 
ton are the two honored survivors. At the 
last meeting of the State Association provis- 
ion was made for publishing this book, and 
its appearance is looked for with interest. 

Dr. Salter was installed pastor at Burling- 
ton in 1846 and holds the title for life, alshough 
the responsibility and work of the office have 
devolved upon his associate. His eightieth 
birthday falling upon Sunday, the church and 
a large congregation celebrated the occasion, 
the Doctor preaching. The Burlington Hawk- 
eye devoted nearly a-page of the day’s issue 
to a biographical sketch and an appreciation 
of Dr. Salter’s career as a citizen. The 


Continued on page 185. 
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In Various Fields 


which Mr. Cross was brought up, and where 
his father, Judge Cross, is still an honored 
member. He congratulated the young man 
on the privilege of being so closely related to 
Dr. Gordon, of working in the midst of the 
splendid traditions of the Old South Church 
and of preaching at a time when, as never 
before, the gospel commends itself to the in- 
telligence of men. 

Mr. Cross graduated from Amherst College, 
1886, and from Andover Seminary, 1891. He 
then preached for five years in Cliftondale, 
near Boston, going thence to Park Church, 
Springfield, which yields him to this larger 
service with great reluctance. He unites to 
an unusual degree the poetical and practical 
temperament, and his pleasing personality 
has already won for him many friends. He 
will assist Dr. Gordon in the pulpit, preaeh- 
ing occasionally himself, and he will assume 
responsibility for a large portion of the par- 
ish work, particularly among young men. 


An Assistant Pastor Installed at the 
Old South 


The council which installed Rev. Allen E. 
Cross assistant pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston, last week Thursday, was 
called by a letter missive couched in prac- 
tically the same terms as that used in conven- 
ing the council which installed Dr. George A. 
Gordon, nearly eighteen years ago. It varied 
somewhat from the usual form in this par- 
ticular: after specifying the time, it went on 
to say, “ The action of the church and society 
and the correspondence in connection with 
the call will be laid before you, and the 
assistant pastor-elect will make a statement 
of his religious belief preliminary to the 
usual public services of installation in the 
evening.” 

Last week’s council did not interpret its 
function as liberally as did the historic coun- 
cil which kept Dr. Gordon on his feet for 
two hours answering questions. Instead, 
after the records had been read and the other 
formal papers had been presented, and Mr. 
Cross had made his statement, on motion 
of Dr. Reuen Thomas the council voted to 
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had come hoping to hear a little of the usual 
give and take on such occasions were dis- 





after considerable discussion, to proceed in 
the usual way with the installation. That 
this had been the expectation and wish of 
the Old South Church itself was then made 
manifest, its desire to recognize and receive 
the approval of fellowship of the churches 
being just as strong as if it had phrased its 
missive somewhat differently. 

So far as entire approbation of proceed- 
ings and of the qualifications of the candidate 
for his office went the council was a unit. 
If there had been any questioning of Mr. 
Cross it would have been of the most friendly 
character, for his statement was a well- 
rounded, beautiful and warmly evangelical 
presentation of his views. He emphasized 
his belief in the deity and the atonement of 
Christ, and gave evidence that all his life 
he had been a reverent, open minded and 
diligent student of the Bible and of the mani- 
festation of the divine life in the world. 
Moreover, the depth and reality of his own 
personal experience were apparent. 

Directly in line with the spiritual uplift of 
the candidate’s paper was the sermon in the 
evening by Dr. H. P. Dewey of Brooklyn. 
His subject was The Benediction of the As- 
cending Christ, his main point being that in 
these days, when our Christian activities are 
too apt to move along the plare of natural 
forces, we need to preserve that personal con- 
tact with the living Christ which has been 
the source of all fruitful and forceful Chris- 
tian life in days gone by. Seldom is there 
a more felicitous charge to the pastor than 
that given by Dr. B. W. Lockhart, now pas- 
tor of the church of Manchester, N. H., in 







be by itself, and a good many persons who 


appointed. In executive session it was voted, - 





Congregationalism in St. Louis is looking 
up; not after the manner, however, of the 
church a good Methodist bishop described. 
He said it was flat on its back, ergo, it could 
look in no other way. Annual meetings show 
a gratifying record. Compton Hill Church 
heads the list with seventy-eight additions. 
Of these fifty-five were on confession, a re- 
sult, for the most part, of a catechetical class 
under the teaching of its efficient pastor, Rev. 
W. W. Newell. This form of instruction, at 
the right psychological period, saves the chil- 
dren to the church and finds increasing favor 
with our pastors. Reber Place Church is so 
cramped for room that the urgency of a new. 
building is manifest. The church cannot 
accommodate all who want to come to Sun- 
day school, and audiences tax the seating 
capacity every Sabbath. Both the Bohemian 
and German churches have had an unusually 
successful year. 


ton Hill, with the assistance of a loan from 
the Building Society and magnificent contri- 
butions ‘from Pilgrim and First Churches, 
has paid off a debt of over $20,000. Old 
Orchard Church has just demolished a debt 
of $2,800 with some assistance from the 
Building Society. Webster Groves has paid 
over $6,000 of its debt in four years by thank 
offerings at Thanksgiving time. Most of the 
churches reported no deficit at the end of the 
year; somea snug balance. There are many 
indications that Congregationalism in these 
parts has stopped apologizing, and is putting 
on her war bonnet for a vigorous and ag- 
gressive campaign. 

A suburban church recently completed a 
religious census and discovered that there 
were but 289 adult non-church members in 
the entire population, and most of these at- 
tended some service. This particular church 
is offering great inducements to bona fide 
sinners to move out from St. Louis, to enlarge 
the borders of her missionary operations. 

The agitation raised with reference to the 
postponement of the World’s Fair has re- 
sulted in the statement from the National 
Commission and the exposition authorities, 
to the effect that it must take place in 1903. 
Work is being aggressively pushed on the 
grounds by a large force of laborers day and 
night. Fifteen months before the opening of 
the fair the Columbian Exposition had a 
number of her buildings partially erected. 
Chicago papers have made all manner of fun 
of the dilatoriness of St. Louis, and said it 
would be impossible to have the fair ready 
by the time set; but the director general, 


The debt-paying era has also begun. Comp- - 


Mr, Isaac Taylor, says he can have the build- 
ings ready in eight months, if necessary, 
which is good evidence of the confident spirit 
of the new St. Louis. It has been given out, 
without contradiction, that the exposition is 
not to have a Midway, at least not of the in- 
decent kind. Oo. L. K. 


Church Happenings 


CASTINE, ME., recently held a service in memory 
of Mr. John W. Dresser, a tireless advocate of 
education and a generous parishioner. Half an 
hour before his death Mr. Dresser was testifying 
for Christ in‘the Endeavor meeting. 

EDGERTON, WIs., has completed a modern parson- 
age costing, with lot, $3,200. The Bible school 
has been graded. The pastor, Rev. F. L. Moore, 
has a Sunday evening Bible class, studying 
Stead’s Kingdom of God. 

FonpD Du LAc, W1s.—The evening service has been 
shortened to admit of a twenty-minute social 
prayer service in the chapel—the family prayers 
of the church home. Its object is to bring the 
congregation into closer touch with the pastor 
and church workers. 

FREEBORN, MINN., recently welcomed to fellow- 
ship seven young people from the Sunday school. 
The water used in baptizing them was brought 
by Rev. Wilbur Fisk from the river Jordan. 

LISBON, Cr., Newent, in addition to several other 
pieces of mahogany memorial furniture, was 
recently presented with an elaborately carved 
pulpit in memory of Rev. Levi Nelson, its pastor 
fifty-two years. 

LOWELL, MASSs., Highland celebrated the opening 
year by starting a weekly calendar and by the re- 
ception of ten new members. 

NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y., First has voted to have 
free pews and to raise its funds by the envelope 
system. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Elmwood Temple had a unique 
service on a recent Sunday evening to install 
deacons and deaconesses, Sunday school officers 
and teachers. Addresses by prominent laymen 
are announced for Sunday evenings. 

PROCTOR AND CENTER RUTLAND, VT.—The Swed- 
ish churches, under the leadership of Rev. C. J. 
Anderson, are enjoying a deep revival interest 
with many hopeful conversions. The pastor 
preaches three times each Sunday and has a 
service every evening in the week. 

REMSEN, N. Y.—At the quarterly meeting of Welsh 
Congregationalists resolutions denouncing the 
Sunday open saloon movement were passed. 

Ripeway, Pa., First, Rev. P. W. Sinks, pastor, 
is to observe an entire week as Endeavor Week 
and another as Decision Week. The program 
has been arranged of themes fitting into the plan. 

SPOKANE, WN., Pilgrim dedicated a $7,000 build- 
ing Jan. 12, with sermons by Dr. G. R. Wallace, 
Rev. Jona. Edwards and Supt. W. W. Scudder. 
Through the wise management of the pastor, Rev. 
T. W. Walters, it is expected that all indebted- 
ness will soon be met. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASs., Mittineague.—In an 
endeavor to raise a debt of $350, Jan. 12, $500 
were subscribed, the surplus of which will be 
used in needed repairs. 





Record of the Week 
Calls 


BARTON, Rost. J., Salisbury, Vt., to Greensboro. 
Accepts. 

BREED, REUBEN L., Wabasha, Minn., to Menomo- 
nie, Wis. Accepts, and is at work. 

BROKENSHIRE, WM., lately of Canada, to Summer- 
dale Ch., Chicago. Accepts, and is at work. 

DONALDSON, LEVI J., to remain another year at 
Tavares, Fla. 

GopDARD, Louis A., Hartford Sem., to Somers, 
Ct., for a year. 

GooDSPEED, FRANK L., First Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., accepts call to Calvary Presb. Ch., Cleve- 
land, O., closing his work at Springfield, April 27. 

JOLLY, JOSEPHINE, to Udall, Kan. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

JonEs, J. OWEN, Bound Brook, N. J., to Walling- 
ford, Ct. 

JUNKINS, GEO. C., Wolcott, Vt., to Wacousta, 
Mich. Accepts. 

KILLEN. JOHN T., Hope, N. D., to Hancock, Minn. 
Accepts. 

LEE, VINTON, Galt, Io., to the united fields Galt 
and Harvey for an indefinite time. Accepts, and 
the field becomes self-supporting. 

McROBERTS, THOS. E., St. Joseph, Mich., to Char- 
lotte. 

MERRIAM, CHAS. L., Pelham, N. H., to Central 
Ch., Derry. 


Continued on page 183. 
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Eighty-five Years of Christian and Benevolent Work—Boston 








The City Missionary Society, Boston, 
held its eighty-fifth annual meeting in 
Room 602, 14 Beacon Street, Jan. 27, 
Pres. R. H. Stearns in the chair. 

From the annual report of the board 
of directors, presented by the secretary, 
Rev. D. W. Waldron, we give the follow- 
ing extracts: 

“We trust that all will unite heart and 
hand,” says the first report, issued in 
1817, “in forwarding this good work of 
religion and benevolence.” 

That early appeal has grown even more 
insistent with the enlarged field which 
confronts us at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century. 

In a quiet, qnedteasations way was 
planted, eighty-five years ago, the seed 
from which has sprung the great tree of 
the City Missionary Society, extending 
its protecting, elevating and saving influ- 
ences over large numbers of our popula- 
tion. No statistical tables can represent 
its contribution to the happiness, pros- 
perity and religious condition of our city. 
Its work was never more important than 
it is today, for it is the same gospel—the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus, which 
clashes with no interests human or divine, 
and is the only hope of mankind—the 
same gospel which the City Missionary 
Society was established to promulgate, 
which alone can meet the needs of soci- 
ety now. The command heard by our 
fathers eighty-five years ago comes to us 
with all its original force, ‘‘Go out into 
the highways and hedges and compel 
them to come in.” The same motives 
and hopes which impelled the founders of 
this work, and there are none loftier or 
more inspiring, come to us. 

In sustaining the City Missionary So- 
ciety we are helping a work that follows 
closely in the line of Christ’s care of the 
poor, whose rugged pathway he trod; a 
work that follows closely in the footsteps 
ef him who wrought miracles for the poor 
and who chose from the lowly his com- 
panions and the heralds of a kingdom 
that is yet to spread over the whole earth, 
and who will say at last, ‘“‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.”’ 

With profound thanks to the Great 
Head of the church and to the godly men 
who laid the foundations of this work, 
let us compare briefly the financial condi- 
tion and the labors and results as stated 
in its first report in 1817 with those of its 
eighty-fifth report in 1901. In the first 
year the contributions amounted to 
$475.15, two Sunday schools were estab- 
lished, one in Mason Street and one in 
School Street, into which 500 persons had 
been gathered, and steps were taken look- 
ing to the employment of a missionary to 
labor from house to house. 

The treasurer, Mr.S. F. Wilkins, reports 
that during the past year the receipts of 
the society, including a balanceof $2,998.69 
on hand at the beginning of the year, have 
been for all purposes, missionary and 
charitable, $49,012 95. 


The labors and results, as far as they can be put into tabulated form, have 


been: 


Visits made . 

Different families visited 

Visits to the sick 

Funerals attended -. 

Papers and tracts distributed 

Bibles given to the destitute.  . 
Testaments given to children and others 


Persons induced to attend public worship . 


Children gathered into Sunday school . 
Chapel and neighborhood meetings held 
Persons hopefully converted $ 
Persons furnished employment 

Families afforded pecuniary aid 
Number of times such aid was afforded 
Garments given to the poor 
Temperance pledges obtained 


FRESH AI 


Street car tickets distributed . 
Harbor tickets distributed 


Persons who enjoyed a day’s vacation or a ‘visit in the country : 


56,292, 
17,570 
3,826 
28 
61,454 
246 
362 
215 
576 
1,474 
110 
560 
1,515 
6,612 
7,796 
107 


R FUND 

37,335 
3,850 

10,826 


It would be encouraging to review the advance, constant and far-reaching, of 


the eighty-five years. Time will not allow this. 


lowing tabulated report of the labors and 


We will only present the fol- 
results and the money received during 


the last sixty years, for which we have uniform and complete figures: 


Number of missionaries 

Visits made by missionaries 

Different families visited . 

Visits to the sick 

Funerals attended. 

Papers and tracts distributed . 

Bibles given to the destitute : 
Testaments given to children and others 
Persons induced to attend public worship 
Children gathered into Sunday schools . 
Children gathered into public schools 
Chapel and neighborhood meetings held 
Persons hopefully converted Pm 
Persons furnished employment 

Families afforded pecuniary aid . 
Number of times such aid was afforded 
Garments given to the poor ; 
Temperance pledges obtained . 


Received for support of missions . 
Received for relief of the poor 
Received for Fresh Air Fund . ‘ ¢ 
Thanksgiving and Christmas offerings 


Total receipts for missionary and charitable purposes 


These figures are not mere dry statis- 
tics. Each aggregate represents Christ- 
like and earnest service. No other com- 
mendation of the work is needed. ‘‘ Other 
men labored, and we entered into their 
labors.” 

During the past year there have been 
twenty-two missionaries in the service of 
the society. The city is divided into 
twenty districts and the missionaries go 
from family to family, learning the spir- 
itual as well as the temporal wants of 
each person and ministering to each ac- 
cording to his needs. This method, jus- 
tified by the experience of eighty-five 
years, insures thoroughness and perma- 
nent results. 

The missionaries report persons of va- 
rious nationalities who have been led to 
confess Christ—Americans, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Italians, Chinese. One China- 
man wrote: “My outside is poor; inside 


* 1,079 
2,408,207 
+ 626,240 

300,580 

2,406 
10,108,718 

14,138 

22,707 

11,738 

42,912 

5,616 
98,525 
3,983 
20,361 

t 81,500 
336,642 
365,642 
8,098 


. $805,151.98 
269 575.85 
224,136.06 
132,429.59 

. 1,481,298.48 


. . 


be rich because wisdom of God better 
than wisdom of man. I know this better 
than Confucius. His doctrine only says 
lifetime, but Bible says all beginning and 
end.” 

An Italian young lady who spent two 
years in Mr. Moody’s school is now in 
New York engaged in missionary work 
among her people and preparing for larger 
usefulness. 

Ata prayer meeting a girl was present 
who had been for years a member of the 
sewing school. Though a regular attend- 
ant upon the services of the church, she 
did not confess Christ until her removal 
to another part of the city. She is now 


*This aggregate does not give the number of 
different missionaries employed, but the years of 
missionary service. 

+ This aggregate does not give the number of 
different families visited and aided, as many of the 
families have been visited and aided from year to 
year. 
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working among the poor, and hopes to 
devote her life to telling the story of 
Christ’s love. 

At a mothers’ meeting 225 women and 
children were present. Seventeen chil- 
dren were baptized. Through the influ- 
ence of this meeting several mothers have 
united with the church. The mothers 
raised $80 for their church and $16.70 for 
Rosemary Cottage. 

One hard-working woman who went to 
Rosemary Cottage for a fortnight had 
had no real recreation for fifteen years, 
and the inexpensive outing to her was 
equivalent to a trip to Europe to the 
rich. 

A family from Denmark invited a sis- 
ter and her six children to partake of 
their Thanksgiving dinner. The father 
of this family is in an insane asylum, 
and the mother toils hard to provide for 
her little ones, bereft of a father’s care. 
This letter was received from one of the 
children, ten years old: 


‘We all thanks you very much for the 
lovely things you send us. We were all 
together, fourteen at the table. Nine 
little children’s empty stomachs were 
filled with the nice turkeys. Blessed are 
the people who provided the money for 
it, and thanks to our Father above. 

This note from our hearts to your 
hands.” 


In the narratives true to the life and 
environment of those whose homes have 
been desolated by sin, poverty and sick- 
ness, we see how success has crowned 
the efforts of the missionaries. ‘As one 
lamp lights another, nor grows less,” the 
lines of sweet Christian charity have 
been sent out in every direction. The 
thoughtless have yielded to gentle per- 
suasion, and have been brought into the 
pure atmosphere of trust and Christian 
living. Children and youth have been 
prepared to take their place in the activ- 
ities of the church. The record of the 
Chinese work makes its own eloquent 
appeal. We look into troubled lives 
where faith has been rewarded, mark the 
transforming power of purity over evil, 
and bless God for the grace which alone 
can touch chords in human hearts and 
tune them to heaven’s own symphony. 
Such records should awaken a fuller ap- 
preciation of the faithful labors of those 
who have been ‘girded for this special 
ministry.” Braving threats of violence 
from the wicked and disease from in- 
sanitary houses, our missionaries face 
the foe, in weakness strengthened, faint, 
yet pursuing. The three hundred who 
in the olden time undertook the work in 
the Lord’s service were by him granted 
the victory, though the opposing host 
was overwhelming in numbers, while 
they were few and weary. In all times 
and in every land triumphs are won by 
the few. Gideon-like, our missionaries 
may say, ““My family is poor in Manas- 
seh, and I am the least in my father’s 
house,” but the message of the Master 
is, “Goin this thy might; . . . have not 
I sent thee?” This is their strength, 
giving courage in the midst of conflict 
and inspiring with the hope of victory. 
For them and the work in which they 
are engaged we bespeak the continued 
Sympathy, prayers and co-operation of 
all who are interested in the moral and 
religious welfare of our city. 
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MoorRE, EDWARD W., Yale Sem., to Wiscassett, 
Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

Noycg, J. C., to Cleman and Mumper, Neb., where 
he has been supplying. 

OsGoon, GEO. W., to Milltown, N. B., where he has 
been preaching since September last. 

RAIN, JAs. W., Oberlin Sem., to Litchfield, O. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

ROBINSON, CHAS. W., to continue for a year at 
Lakota, N. D., where he has been at work. 

SECORD, ALFRED A., to remain a third year at 
Grand Ledge, Mich. 

SLATER, SHELDON, Hesper, N. D., to care also for 
Esmond and Maddock. Accepts. 

SLEEPER, WM. W., Second Ch., Beloit, Wis., to 
Wellesley, Mass. Accepts. 

STOCKWELL, Cyrus K., Vicksburg, Mich., to El 
Reno, Okl. Accepts. 

SWEET, GEO. E., Medway, Mass., to North Ch., 
Providence, R. I. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, HaRpRy T., Garrettsville, O., to become 
Gen’! Miss’y for the C. 8.8. & P. 8S. in Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois. Accepts, with headquarters at 
Peoria, Ill. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Cross, ALLEN E., i. asst. pastor Old South Ch., 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 23. Sermon, Rev. H. P. 
Dewey, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. A. 
Bridgman, H. G. Hale, Dan’! Evans and Drs. E. L. 
Clark, B. W. Lockhart and G. A. Gordon. 

DICKINSON, CHAS. H., i. First Ch., Fargo, N.D., 
Jan. 14. Sermon, Rev. J. P. Kerr; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. J. Dalton, J. H. Morley, D. W. 
Culp, F. A. Weld, W. C. Hitchcock, J. R. McCon- 
nehey, U. G. Rich. 

SPENCE, Wo. H., i. Pilgrim Ch., Cambridge, Mass., 
Jan. 21. Sermon, Dr. W. H. Davis; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. R. B. Grover, J. A. Seibert, R. A. 
MacFadden, Dan’! Evans and Drs. Alex. Mc- 
Kenzie, R. A. Beard and E. M. Taylor. 

WILSON, Dan’l E., 4. Wayzata and Groveland, 
Minn., Jan. 14. Sermon, Rev. C. F. Swift; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. L. Nott, E. F. McKenzie, 
Cc. B. Fellows, G. A. Traut, E. W. Shurtleff and 
Dr. G. R. Merrill. 


Resignations 
CARRICK, CHAS. W., Ada Springs, Mich., to take 
effect March 1. 
EMERSON, FRED.C., Williston, N. D., and returns 
to Maine to care for his aged father. 
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LEACH, Jos. A., Grafton, Vt., but will supply a 
part of the time till a pastor is secured. 

PERRY, GEO. H., Pocatello, Ida. 

SMITH, J. FRANKLIN, Leigh, Neb. 

VAUGHAN, STEPHEN, Lewiston, Mich, to take 


effect April 1. 
Dismissions 


BOARDMAN, JOHN R., West Ch., Portland, Me., 
Jan, 22, 

DupDLey, JosEerpH F., First Ch., Fargo, N. D., Jan. 
14. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


APOLLONIA, WIS., 14 Jan., 12 members. 

EsmOND, N. D., 19 Jan., 7 members. Rev. Sheldon 
Slater, pastor. 

GLENVILLE, 0., PEOPLE’s CH., Rev. W. C. Det- 
ling, pastor. 

HUBBARD, ORE., BETHEL CH., 27 Dec., 25 mem- 
bers. A country church organized by Rev. J. M. 
Dick of Hubbard. 

MADDOCK, N. D., 6 Jan., 6 members. Rev. Shel- 
don Slater cares for this church with those at 
Hesper and Esmond. 


Stated Supplies 
BAYLEY, DwicutT S8., Grand Junction, Col., at 
Kingfisher, Okl., for three months, with a view 
to permanency. 


Personals 


BEARD, Wo. 8., Durham, N. H., on returning 
from New Uaven, where he has been ill with 
typhoid fever, was given a check for $280. 

CONSTANT, EDWARD, and wife, celebrated on Jan. 
22 the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage 
and the tenth anniversary of Mr. Constant’s 
pastorate over First Ch., Ipswich, Mass. More 
than a hundred dollars in gold were given the 
pair by their friends and parishioners. 

DAVIs, WM. V. W., has been granted a five months’ 
vacation by First Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., from 
April to September, which he will spend abroad 
with his son, Mr. W. 8. Davis, the young author. 

JENKINS, FRANK E., pastor of First Ch., Atlanta, 
Ga., superintendent of the Georgia H. M. Society, 
president of the Board of Trustees of J. 8. Green 
College and treasurer at Atlanta Theological 
Seminary, has been compelled to give up all work 
for a few weeks. His church has granted hima 
vacation and given him a sum of money in ap- 
preciation of his manifold usefulness. 

MANWELL, JOHN P., received a gift of $50 on 
leaving Harford, Pa. 


Continued on page 184. 








Stand by the 
Standard 


In baking powder, Cleveland’s is the 
standard, the powder of highest reputa- 


tion, greatest streng 
It renders the food more health- 


pure. 


th and absolutely 


ful and palatable, and is most economi- 


cal in practical use. 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder is never 
sampled, sold by schemes or lotteries, 
gifts or giving salesmen gold watches or 


commissions. The 
the purest and best 


housewife gets in 


of baking powders 


the whole value of the money she pays 


for it. 


If you value good, pure food, let yous 
baking powder be «Cleveland’s.” 





Record of the Week 


Continued from page 183.) 


PARK, Wo. E., and wife, Gloversville, N. Y., gave 
to the church in that place, at the January com- 
munion, a set of silver trays for the individual 
cups. 

STILEs, Wm. C., on the completion of four years’ 
pastorate over Second Ch., Stonington, Ct., was 
given a purse of $180. 


American Board Appointments 


ARNOLDI, Miss ELLA M., Toronto, Can., to the 
West Central African Mission, in the expectation 
that she will become the wife of Dr. Massey, now 
of that mission. 

DWIGHT, MIss ADELAIDE §., daughter of Rev. 
Henry O. Dwight, a graduate of Smith College 
and now teaching in the high school at Morris- 
ville, Vt., to the Western Turkey Mission in the 
expectation that she will be located at Cesarea. 

Hoyt, MIss OLIVE S., a graduate of Mount Hol- 
yoke College and now an assistant instructor in 
the same institution, to the Japan mission. She 
will doubtless be connected with the Kobe Col- 
lege. 





Arbitrary power lodged in a few men has 
its dangers but also its beneficent aspects. 
Rev. Dr. H. C. Stuntz, representative of Amer- 
ican Methodism in the Philippines, in a 
recent Christian Advocate tells of how title 
to a lot in Manila was secured by his. people. 
With no legal standing in the islands, they 
could not purchase it as a Protestant organi- 
zation, so title was vested in trustees as indi- 
vidual owners. This to save time and make 
ail secure. Then Mr. Stuntz sought Governor 
Taft and laid the case of Protestants before 
him, showing that not only Methodists but 
all the Protestant bodies entering the islands 
needed such new legislation by the commis- 
sion as would make unnecessary any such 
indirect method of gaining and holding prop- 
erty. He thus describes the interview: “ Af- 
ter two or three questions Governor Taft 
called his stenographer, and without so much 
as moving a chair or pretending to consult a 
book he dictated a law perfectly meeting our 
needs, and had it before him in typoscript 
within ten minutes. It was enacted at the 
meeting of the commission the follo wing day, 
and went into effect immediately upon its 
passage.”’ 








Marriages 


WHITCOMB— WICK WARE-—In Boston, Jan. 22, by 
Dr. Judson Smith, George H. Whitcomb of Worcester, 
ey and Mrs. Elizabetli 8. Wickware of Washington, 

. U. 








Deaths 


BALDWIN-—In Allston, Mass , Jan. 22, Henry Baldwin. 
ed 68 years. He was a graduate of Yale, class of 
1859, and of the Harvard Law Schvol. He had been for 
many —_ the presiding judge of the district mu- 
nicipal court, and was a prominent member of the 
Allston Congregational church. 

EWING—In Denver, Col., Dec. 27, Mrs Frank Ewing, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Hubbell of Omaha 
Neb. Her family are well known in Congregationa 
circles. She filled a large place in the lives nearest 
her and will be greatly missed by her friends. 

HAWLEY—In Amherst, Mass., Jan. 23, Rev. Chester 
W. Hawley, aged 68 yrs. 

MARVIN—In Woodbridge, Ct., Jan. 20, Sylyina Buell- 
wife of Rev. 8S. P. Marvin, aged 77 yrs., 10 mos., 20 
aye. Mr. Marvin has been for 37 years pastor at 

oodbridge, and the couple celebrated their golden 
wedding there last June. 

STEBBINS—In Homer, N. Y., Jan. 4, Mrs. Olivia Knight 
Stebbins, aged 85 yrs. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


’ Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 3, 


10.30 A. M. = Hampton Institute and Its Work; 
speaker, Pres. H. B. Frissell. The Hampton Quarte 
will sing. 

WORCESTER 
Feb. 4,10 4 

New YorkK CLERICAL UNION, Trustees’ Room, United 
Charities Rutiding, Feb. 3,11 a.m. Subject, China; 
speaker, Rev. W. 8. Ament, D. D, 

CLEVELAND MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Feb. 3, 10.30 a. M. Subject, The Christian 
World Day; speakers, Rev. Messrs. Morrison, P. Sut- 


phen, Eaton, Goldner. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ UNION, Plymouth Ch. 
The Revonstruction 0 


Feb. 10, 10.80 a.M. Subject, 
Theology; speaker, Professor King. A Review, Rev. 
A. E. Barnes. 


The Gospel 
for Boys 


A BOOK FOR ALL WORKERS WITH BOYS 


The boy problem in the Sunday-school. What 
it means and how to meet it. Some startling 
fucts and figures. Book SENT FREE te 
Sunday-school Superintendents. 


Why are there two or three girls to one boy in the 
Sunday-schoo! between the of 12 and 16, and why 
do boys who cme care little for the school! 

Deals with the difficu!ty from the boy’s standpoint. 
Treats of needs the school does not supply. Explains 
how we misunderstand boys and they misunderstand 
us. Tells of tongues that interpret truth into language 
wherein boys are born, and makes it helpful and en- 
joyable to them. A neglected fieid of Christian wor! 
at our door requiring special equipment and training, 
with suggestions as to this. A practical consideration 
of the questions invdlved, by Davin C, Cook, together 
with statistics and letters of advice from prominent 
Sunday-school workers Price, in flexib e cloth bind- 
5 . All teachers of boys should have it. A 
copy will be sent free. postpaid, to any Sunday-school 
superintendent who writes stating that he is such. 

ADDRESS 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
36 Washington Street, Chicago. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, Park Church, 
-M. 
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Humors 


They take possession of the body, and are 
Lords of Misrule. 

They are attended by pimples, boils, the 
itching tetter, salt rheum and other cutaneous 
eruptions ; by feelings of weakness, languor, 
general debility and what not. 

They. cause more suffering than anything 
else. 

Health, Strength, Peace and Pleasure re- 
quire their expulsion, and this is positively 
effected, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which radically and permanently drives them 
out and builds up the whole system. 


DR. J, MORGAN GIBBON’S WORKS 


Dr. Gibbon dslighted so many people by his 
able and brilliant addresses while in America 
as English delegate to the National Council 
that there have been numerous inquiries for 
his published works. We have, therefore, im- 
ported a limited number of the following : 

The Epistle to the Galatians. Expository Lec- 
tures. Pp. 148. $1.00 net. 

The Gospel of Fatherhood. A Series of Ser- 
mons. Pp. 224. $1.50 net. 

Eternal Life. Expositions of John’s Epistles. 

Pp. 203. $1.50 net. 





The Congregational Bookstore, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





AN ORIGINAL IDEA 





If ‘‘originality” is to be the motto in 
all modern furniture, as many writers now 


claim, look at this original sideboard. 


Let us take up its points seriatim. At 
the top is a broad upper shelf for pottery, 
Beneath is a china 
closet lighted by leaded-glass windows on ea = 
three sides and having its fourth side backed ees 
by amirror. The doors are hinged from the ee 
top, and are held in place when open by au- 


platters, steins, etc. 


tomatic brass slides. 


Beneath the closet is a recessed Serving 
Tray, semi-inclosed, with a clear width of 5 
feet. Below in a bowed section is a tier of 
drawers, lined and unlined, for small silver, 
napkins, cutlery, etc. There is a broad 
drawer for table linen directly under this 


tier. 
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On either side of the base is a plate chest with pattern door and two widths of 
compartments within. The entire front is treated as « unit in the decoration. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
_48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 











ing liberal offer : 
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| Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 
engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


Every Em pty Envelope 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the 

— , our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Hende: 

containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 
Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon en- 
velope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


who 
Catalogue, and also send 
rson’’ lection of seeds, 





FERRY S 


SEEDS 


Knolon and solon 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 
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MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS 


Two months after the close of Rev. H. L. 
Bailey’s successful ten years’ pastorate, the 
church called Rev. F. W. Hazen of Pittsfield 
and Gaysville to be its pastor, and he began 
work Jan. 19. 

The new pastor comes of a family notable in 
the Congregational ministry. Heis a grand- 
son of Rev. Allen Hazen, for many years pas- 
tor in Hartford and Berlin. His father was 
the late Rev. Austin Hazen, one of Vermont’s 
most faithful ministers, of whose three broth- 
ers the late Rey. Allen Hazen was for twenty- 
six years a missionary in India, Rev. W. S. 
Hazen has been pastor at Northfield thirty- 
nine years, and Rey. A. W. Hazen at Middle- 
town, Ct., thirty-three years. 

Three of Mr. Hazen’s brothers are also 
ministers, in Vermont, in Connecticut, and 
India. Thus well equipped by heredity, he 
has also had four years’ experience in pas- 
toral work, having preached each Sunday in 
two parishes nine: miles apart, and making 
his home in each on alternate months. He 
has done excellent work under discouraging 
conditions, and has been able to throw light 
on some perplexing home missionary prob- 
lems, ©. H. 8. 

GREENSBORO 


Rev. Robert J. Barton, a brother of Secre- 
tary Barton of the American Board, goes from 
his first and only pastorate of about thirteen. 
years at Salisbury to Greensboro. His pas- 
torate has been marked by earnest spiritual- 
ity and by enthusiasm for missionary and 
temperance work. He has been for several 
years county superintendent of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League. A parsonage has been pur- 
chased and recently the remaining debt upon it 
has been paid. Mrs. Barton has been an effi- 
cient helper in Sunday school and parish 
work, and they go away much beloved by 
their people. Six members were received on 
the closing day of his pas orate. 8. S. 





Most people would succeed in small things 
if they were not troubied with great ambi- 
tions.— Longfellow. 








TURNED OUT TRUE 
Coffee Drinking Responsible 





“At a dinner party a number of years 
ago a physician made this statement, ‘ Coffee 
drinking is responsible for more ills than 
any other one thing, but it is impossible for 
mine to make my —— believe it.’ 

Neither wou'd I believe him but continued 
to drink my coffee with sweet content. After 
a time I became aware of the fact that I was 
frequently lying awake nearly all night with- 
out any apparent reason, and the morning 
found me tired out and nervous. 

The insomnia increased, then came a dull 
pain at the base of the brain and severe 
pressure at my heart. My outside work was 
given up for I could hardly bear the little 
fatigue of the day. ‘Nervous prostration 
brought on by overwork,’ the Doctor said. 
I thought of the words of old Dr. Bagley, 
‘ Coffee is the poison that is responsible,’ etc. 

I had heard of Postum Food Coffee and de- 

termined to try it. The first cup was so weak 
and flat that it was not fittodrink. The next 
time it was prepared I looked after it myself 
to see that the directions were followed 
properly. The result was a revelation; I 
found it a delicious beverage. 
_The cure was not wrought in a day, but 
little by little my nerves became strong, the 
pain ceased, and again I could sleep like a 
tired child. 

Iam now completely restored to health by 
Postum Food Coffee used in pines of ordinary 
coffee, have regained the fresh complexion 
of girlhood, and I can realize the truth of 
the old Ductor’s statement. I wish people 
could understand that truth before they per- 
mit coffee to break them down. 

I have known of several others who have 
been restored to health by leaving off coffee 
and taking up Postum Food Coffee. Please 
do not. publish my name, but I am willing 
to answer letters of inquiry if stamp is in- 
closed.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 





Two New Leaders in Vermont 
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Iowa 
(Continued frum page 180 } 


manuscript of the sermon is deposited with 
other historical documents in the Masonic 
Library at Cedar Rapids. The Doctor is an 
important character in Iowa because of his 
long identification with its history, and he 
has an enviable reputation as a historian who 
never makes a mistake. He is working stead- 
ily on a history of Iowa, which he hopes to 
complete this year. 

Perhaps the most picturesque character in 
Iowa Congregationalism is Deacon Trow- 
bridge of Denmark (the seat of our historic 
academy), who is eighty-six years of age. 
He has been sexton of the church more than 
fifty years, and deacon more than forty, and 
still performs his duties with acceptability 
and alacrity. 


The Southeastern Section 


PROSPEROUS CHURCHES 


Gratifying reports come from many churches 
of increase in attendance, membership and 
interest. The largest numerical growth is at 
Sioux City, which reports ninety-seven new 
members since January, 1901. The women in 
a unique way have honored their pastor and 
put good thoughts into circulation. They 
have issued a tastefully bound booklet, bearing 
on each page (after those containing cuts of 
the church and pastor) a choice quotation 
from Dr. White’s sermons. 

At Salem is such a church as one seldom 
finds-ina country village, at least in the West, 
It has 350 members, and is active along all 
lines. It has four young men in Harvard, 
several students in Knox, two in Iowa Col- 
lege, and several more in other schools. Its 
former faithful pastor drew a lucky number 
in Oklahoma, whither he went to recuperate 
his health, look after his homestead and grow- 
ing family, and be a pioneer gospel preacher: 
The present pastor, Rev. A. J. Henderson, 
recently from Salina, Kan., has been preach- 
ing a telling series of Modern Day Sermons. 

Mt. Pleasant church received twenty mem- 
bers Jan. 5, some of them from the pastor’s 
catechism class. These make forty-four ad- 
ditions during Rev. F. L. Johnston’s pastorate 
of sixteen months. Fairfield church, Rev. H. 
O. Spelman, pastor, began the new year with- 
out a deficit. 

At Burlington the Sunday evening service, 
in charge of the Men’s League, is an important 
feature. Fine musical programs are rendered. 
The sermon is from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Congregations sometimes crowd the house. 
Ten new members were received Jan. 5. 

Several churches report Bible classes out- 
side the Sunday school. A considerable move- 
ment is on amongst the Endeavorers of the 
state to form church classes or clubs for Bible 
study, these usually being found more feasible 
and profitable than mere C. E. classes. 
Whenever possible, pastors are secured as 
leaders of these classes. 


BUILDING AND ENTERTAINING 


A fine $12,000 church with a $1,500 organ 
was dedicated Jan 12 at Onawa. Dr. White 
of Sioux City preached the sermon, and 
Secretary Deuglass made the dedicatory 
prayer. The pastor, Rev. J. E. NeNamara, 
has done much evangelistic work in that 
region, and is said to be “‘a rare combination 
of fine evangelist and noble pastor.” There 
are places for many such in lowa. 

Plymouth Church, Des Moines, while in 
the throes of building the finest Congrega- 
tional meeting house in Iowa, is beginning 
to bend its back to the burden of entertaining 
theState Associationin May. The prospect of 
an overwhelming attendance is likely to make 
it necessary for the first time in the history 
of the state to issue a limited invitation for 
the annual meeting. The pastor, Rev. F. J. 
Van Horn, seems to be leading the church 
with splendid enthusiasm. R. L. M. 


An evening at 


home 
is not lacking 
in enjoyment 
when 


ACMNNCTS 


keep you company. 


The lightest, flakiest little biscuit you 
ever tasted. Justaslight flavor of salt. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 














1877 FOR 25 YEARS 


We have successfully treated all forms of 
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Without the use of the knife. 


As a result 




















THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution ia the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. . 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 



























Prevents Bandests & hair falling 


Does 5] Sc. and i. 


OR, STORRS'S GREAT ORATIONS 


The most notable orations and addresses of this 
great orator have just been issued in a handsome 
volume by the Pilgrim Press at $3.00 net. 

They include some of the finest examples of 
American eloquence ever published. They treat 
of a great variety of noble themes and many of 
them were delivered on the most inspiring occasions. 
It makes a notable addition not merely to Congre- 
gational but to American literature. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 
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Michigan Sunday School 
Workers Convene 


The third Triennial Sunday School Conven- 
tion of Michigan Congregationalists was held, 
Jan. 21-23, with First Church, Detroit. About 
fifty pastors attended, and a considerably 
larger number of superintendents and teach- 
ers. It was not agathering for enthusiasm or 
fireworks, as too many Sunday school conven- 
tions have been, but was for instruction and 
stimulation by way of comparison. 

Dr. DeForest of Detroit, in the opening ad- 
dress, struck the keynote of the meeting, the 
demand for open, clear-eyed study of the 
Bible, learning from itself what it is, and ac- 
cepting the consequences of such investiga- 
tion without fear or apology. 

Professor Sanders, dean of Yale Theological 
Seminary, gave several addresses upon the 
historical study of the Old Testament, show- 
ing the advantages of such study for reaching 
correct ideas of the making and structure of 
the Bible, and of its meaning for the church 
in all time. He also gave an address upon 
the English Bible, supplemented by a hearty 
indorsement of our last American revision, as 
by far the most accurate and helpful transla_ 
tion toward a right understanding of the Book, 
His plain, direct, simple method was greatly 
appreciated. 

Professor Blaisdell of Oberlin, the other 
principal instructor at this gathering, lectured 
upon methods of studying the New Testament, 
and gave a luminious address upon the Book 
of Acts, especially the first half, showing its 
plan and method, and making the scenes and 
characters vivid by his clear characterizations. 

Dr. Boynton of the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society gave an address upon the 
Congregational attitude toward new Sunday 
School methods, and with Superintendent 
Ewing and his assistant, Rev. Fred. Bagnall, 
made missionary addresses. 

Earnestness and a spiritual purpose char- 
acterized the gathering, and everybody must 
have felt that they had been meeting with a 
body of men eager to know the truth of God, 
and to make the best use of it for instruction, 
Would that such conventions for study might 
be multiplied, and that those merely for en- 
thusiasm might decrease! 








EATING IN HAVANA 
Yankees Club Together 


In Havana it is the custom to serve only 
bread and coffee for b ast. <A little 
colony of Amer.cans that felt they could not 
> Rye = aay — —S. this kind of a 

et clu together and began importing 
Grape-Nuts Breakfast Fuod. or 

One of them, writing about the matter, says, 
“The modern cooking range had never been 
known in Cuba until the American occupation, 
and even now they are sc so that a 
ready cooked food like Grape-Nuts recom- 
mends itseli to start with; then the Yankees 
were accustomed to the food and felt they 
could hardly get along without it. They be- 
gan buying in five case lots and one by one 
the larger grocery stores began keeping 
Grape Nuts in stoek, se the business spread 
until now great quantities of Grape-Nuts 
are used in Cuba, and it is not only used by 
pa ee but the other inhabitants as 
well.” 

This is an illustration of the way the 
famous food has pushed itself into all parts 
of the worid. herever English-speaking 


people go they demand Grape-Nuts. They 
ean be found in South Afri pt, India, 
China, Japan, Australia and South America. 


Many Americans speak of the homelike 
feeling it gives them to see the numberless 
busses in the streets of London decorated 
with great blue signs with the word, “‘Grape- 
Nuts,” done in yellow letters, and all over 
England great purveying shops distribute 


Grape-Nu 

English roast beef has 1 ly given way to 
American roast beef, and old-fashioned 
English breakfast of bacon and toes is 
now supplemented with Grape-Nuts and 
cream. change was made for a reason. 
It has been discovered that almost magical 

wer rests within the little ules, and 

8 power is set free in the body that makes 
use of the famous food. 
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It is almost superfluous to say that Drs, 
Nehemiah Boynton and Sunderland, pastors 
of the First Church, were most gracious and 
kindly hosts, their hospitality culminating in 
a luncheon for the ministers. M. 





In and Around Boston 


The Abbey Paintings and the Poem 


The final unveiling in the city Public Li- 
brary of Mr. E. H. Abbey’s paintings of the 
Quest of the Holy Grail was appropriately 
followed on Monday by a consideration at the 
Ministers’ Meeting of the subjects pictured. 
Rev. E. M. Noyes was the speaker. He traced 
the origin and growth of the legends upon 
which Tennyson vased his poem and de- 
scribed the pictures clearly, comprehensively 
and with much literary grace. Mr. Noyes 
emphasized the significance of the tribute to 
the higher life of the city, in that upon the 
walls of the library has been depicted the 
struggle of the human soul in its attainment 
of the spiritual. In closing he recited sev- 
eral portions of the idyl, which was itself an 
interesting and accurate interpretation of the 
poet’s thought. 

Religious Interest at Hyde Park 

Ever since the Week of Prayer there has 
been deepening religious feeling throughout 
Hyde Park. The Baptists, Methodists and 
Congregationalists have continued their union 
meetings begun then with gratifying results. 
This week Monday Rev. C. L. Jackson, the 
evangelist, began a three weeks’ campaign, 
with meetings nearly every night. The spirit 
of harmony and desire for blessing is marked. 
Rev. H. N. Hoyt, D. D., of the Congregational 
church sailed last Saturday on the New Eng- 
land for Italy. He has been granted two 
months’ leave of absence, a considerable por- 
tion of which he will spend in Rome. 


The Church at Harmony Corner 

The fourth annual accounting since Dr. 
Withrow returned to Park Street finds the 
customary peace and prosperity in this his- 
torieehurch. Activity and success character- 
ize the work of its various departments, and 
harmony prevails throughout them all. The 
treasurer of the society reported all bills paid, 
and a cheering surplus. A striking fact was 
that, with the exception of a small minority 
in the case of one committee, the election of 
committees and the re-election of Mr. D. 
Chauncey Brewer and Mr. 0. E. Lewis to 
serve six years fn the diaconate were unan- 
imous. 


The New Humanism 

Zion’s Herald last week printed an address 
by Rev. Dr. W. T. McElveen of Shawmut 
Church, recently delivered at a session of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Park Street Church. 
His subject was The New Humanism _Ia- 
sufficient. It was a timely and effective crit- 
icism of the teachings of Prof. E. H. Griggs, 
who is now delivering a course of Saturday 
morning lectures in Tremont Temple to large 
audiences. Dr. McElveen showed that the 
gospel of self-knowledge, self-mastery and 
self-culture by one’s own unaided efforts fails 
to recognize the character of sin and the 
necessity of adivine Redeemer. The address 
deserves wide reading by those who hesitate 
before the declaration that the converting 
and sanctifying grace of God is necessary to a 
new life. Dr. McElveen preached along the 
same line last Sunday. 


Endeavor’s Anniversary 

There are to be many union and local church 
celebrations of the twenty-first anniversary 
of the organization of the Y. P.S.C.E. In 
Boston the chief celebration will occur Feb. 
18, when the Veterans’ C. E. Association of 
Massachusetts will hold a reunion in Chip- 
man Hall, Tremont Temple. Addresses. will 
be made by former state presidents. Rev. 
Lawrence Phelps is president of this associa- 
tion. 
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HEART DISEASE 


Ninety Per Cent. of it Really Caused 
From Poor Digestion 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
but scarcely one case in a hundred is 
organic. 

The action of the heart and stomach 
are both controlled by the same great 
nerves, the sympathetic and pneumo- 
gastric, and when the stomach fails to 





properly digest the food and it lies in 
the stomach fermenting gases are formed 
which distend the organ, causing pressure 
on the heart and lungs causing palpi- 
tation, irregularity and shortness of 
breath. ‘ 

The danger from this condition is that 
the continued disturbance of the heart 
sooner or later may cause real organic 
heart trouble. 

Furthermore, poor digestion makes the 
blood thin and watery and deficient in 
red corpuscles and this further irritates 
and weakens the heart. 

A most sensible thing to do for heart 
trouble is to insure the digestion and 
assimilation of the food. 

This can be done by the regular use 
after meals of some safe, pleasant and 
effective digestive preparation, like Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets which may be 
found at most drug stores and which 
contains the necessary digestive ele- 
ments in a pleasant convenient form. 

Thousands of people keep well and 
vigorous by keeping their digestion per- 
fect by observing the rule of taking one 
or two of these tablets after each meal, 
or at least after each hearty meal. 4 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain 
U.S. P. pepsin, diastase from malt and 
other natural digestives which act only 
on the food, digesting it perfectly and 

reventing acidity, gases, and the many 

iseased conditions which accompany 4 
weak stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
used you may know you are not taking 
into the system any strong medicine or 
powerful drug but simply the natural 
digestive elements which every weak 
stomach lacks. 

So widely known and popular have 
these tablets become that they are now 
sold by every druggist in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarp & Soy 
Queen Victoria St., Lendon, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y- 
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Semi-centennial at Mystic, Ct. 


With weather conditions approaching the 
point of midwinter perfection, and an ex- 
tended program carried out in the presence 
of a large and enthusiastic audience, the ob- 
servance of the semicentennial of the church 
in Mystic was a decided success. Thischurch 
is the youngest of four daughters coming 
from the First Church of Stonington. In 
1852 thirty-seven of its members, with five 
others, united to form the church in the vil- 
lage. The names of the forty-two charter 
members appeared in tablets on either side of 
the pulpit, six of them in gilt letters indi- 
cating living members, of whom two were 
present. 

The address of welcome by the pastor, Rev. 
C. F. Luther, was happy and cordial in its 
expression of hospitality. Greetings were 
brought from the mether church by the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. O. Barrows, and from sister 
churches by Rev. F. H. Decker of Westerly, 
R. I. 

Rey. W. C. Stiles of Stonington outlined the 
characteristics of The Twentieth Century 
Church. Dr. S. L. Blake of New London 
spoke of his predecessor in office, Abel Mc- 
Ewen, as A Doctor of the Old School. Mr. 
McEwen was pastor from 1806 to 1860, and 
was moderator of the organizing council at 
Mystic. Rev. J. W. Bixler described The 
Modern Minister. Two former pastors ex- 
tended greetings, Rev. C. H. Oliphant, 1879- 
84, now of Methuen, Mass., and Rev. H. S. 
Brown, 1886-90, of Darien. 

Two hundred and fifty guests sat down to 
the bountiful dinner. The historical paper 
was by Mrs. H. B. Noyes. Rev. C. H. Oli- 
phant gave the semicentennial address. 

An improvised but enthusiastic evening 
session celebrated the raising of a $1,000 debt 
on the parish house. F. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 9-15. The Pathway to Peace. 
John 14: 25-31; Isa. 26: 3. 

“ Why are your Christian missionaries for- 
ever talking about peace?” said a Hindu 
teacher to one of my college mates in India 
not long ago, “‘and you not only talk about 
it but seem to be able to realize it too.” Thus 
did a devotee of another religion pay tribute 
to one of the distinctive qualities of Chris- 
tianity, and at the same time tacitly admit 
that his own faith was unable to produce any- 
thing like the Christian’s peace. I was talk- 
ing the other day with a busy pastor who had 
just passed through an exceedingly disturb- 
ing experience, but his face lit up as he re- 
marked, “It is at such times as this that I 
realize most the peace and joy of fellowship 
with Jesus Christ.” 


Is this all a delusion? Have men and 
women for nineteen centuries been the victims 
of a vivid imagination? Have they calmly 
endured martyrdom, or have they carried 
bravely and uncomplainingly the routine tasks 
and burdens of every day, which in some 
cases are the equivalent of martyrdom, sus- 
tained by a trust which had no basis in 
reality? Ido not believe it. There is sucha 
thing as Christian experience, as real to the 
man who passes through it as the explorer’s 
joy at discovering a new continent is to him, 
or is the scientist’s satisfaction in penetrating 
a little farther the secrets of this universe. 


It would be all a delusion if peace were a 
product of our own manufacture. Isaiah 
and Jesus, from whom our passages are 
quoted, agree in this that the only guarantee 














me YOU GOT BHEUMATISM? 


ny hast win Tents. A 50 cent box mailed free. Also 
illustrated on rheumatism whieh will tell jos 

beat year 4-4 case. Address Jobm A. Smith, 3258 
tanks Bldg., Milwaukee, W: 
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of peace arises from surrendering ourselves 
to the divine power and love. By no process 
of self.realization, by no mere discipline of 
an untamed nature, by no strenuous and per- 
sistent endeavor alone, can a man secure the 
Christian’s peace. It is God who must keep 
us in this peace. It is Christ who bestows his 
own peace upon us. On the one hand, he said 
to his disciples, was the world and its tribula- 
tions, on the other was himself and his peace. 
Their lives would be passed in both spheres. 
They would not escape the tribulation, but in 
Christ they would always have peace. 





There is no magic about this. Of course 
there is first the supreme surrender of one’s 
self to God. Man looks out upon the universe 
and decides that, all things considered, he will 
accept for himself the Christian theory of its 
meaniug and conform his life thereto. So we 
all go on from year to year, holding on to 
Christ because that trust seems to us the 
most sensible and rational course of action. 
But along with this trust is the constant ef- 
fort to mold our life according to the ideals 
which he has put before us. It is impossible 
for him to bestow his peace upon a soul that 
is not seeking to be saturated with the spirit 
of Christ and to do the greater works which 
he said his followers would do. In his last 
book Professor Harnack says that there is 
always a tendency in some quarters to re- 
spect and honor Jesus Christ without at the 
same time troubling one’s self over the con- 
tents of his message. But the contents of 
Jesus’ message are of chief concern to the 
true follower of Jesus, and in proportion as 
he applies the teachings of his Master to all 
the details of his daily life as well as to its 
ruling principles will his peace be great and 
enduring. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 28. The Greatness of Little 
Things. Matt. 13: 31-35; 15: 32-39; Luke 
19: 11-27; 1 Sam. 14: 1-16; Ps. 39: 1-13 
The importance of beginnings. Success in study 

of details. Are there neglected littles in our church 

life ? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 153.) 











If you Feel Irritable 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is 
an invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 
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2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . . 
- . «+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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IF YOUR present pie ment does 

not take up all of your time, it is 
quite possible that you can double 
your income by taking the agency for 
your town for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


You can surely make every minute of 
your time profitable. We want ener- 
getic workers to secure new subscri- 
bers and renewals. 


We Allow Liberal Commissions 


Also liberal rebates for large clubs. 
And, in addition, 


We are going to reward 
764 of our most success- 
ful agents with $20,000 


at the end of the season. You may 


make five hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars during the winter in addition to 
commissions that would ordinarily be 


deemed ample compensation for the 
work. Write 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 














The Pilgrim 
Individual Communion 
w.. SERVICE ... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for II- 
lustrated Price List. 





The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 





We are giving our customers the benefit of @& 
jobbers prices on ¢'arriages, harnessandother J; 


accessories. 


Factory figures are 


quoted—dealers profits are eliminated. 


In addition we give 
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The New BRIGHT Wile LIGHT for MAGIC LANTERNS 
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White an ge and our new bargain list, free. Slides, Magic Lanterns, Moving Picture Machines 
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WILL "IAMS, E BROWN & EARLE, Dept. V, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


} Fits any Magic Lantern. Intensely brilliant. 
kerosene, hence absolutely safe. Easy to operate. 
less than two cents an hour. Send for ea combinatien 
offers on lanterns and slides. New sets: 
7, ae of the Cross, Illustrated Songs, Comie 
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The Business Outlook 


Prices generally for commodities continue 
steady to firm, and the trade situation, viewed 
broadly, is favorable. About the only weak 
spot in prices has developed in eereals, but 
here the decline has merely represented liqui- 
dation by speculative holders. The last has 
been stimulated, it is true, by the arrival of 
much needed snow in the western half of the 
winter wheat belt. Expansion in the spring 
trade is reported from all the large centers, 
and a very large retail business is likewise 
reported. Manufacturing plants of all kinds 
continue to be busily engaged, with condi- 
tions in the iron and steel industry still phe- 
nomenal, both as regards production and con- 
sumption; prices for iron and steel products 
are extremely firm. 

A better export demand for wheat is noted, 
and in cotton the foreign shipments are very 
large. The cotton goods situation in New 
England is one of apparently unsatisfactory 
profits to the manufacturers, finished products 
selling, it is stated, below parity with the cost 
of gray cloth. Shipments of boots and shoes 
from the East are still in excess of the same 
period of last year, being over ten per cent. 
larger than for January, 1901. 

Money is accumulating rapidly in the finan- 
cial centers and is shown in very easy rates, 
call loans being quoted as low as two and one- 
half to three per cent. Speculation in the 
security markets has rarely been duller, 
which accounts in a measure for the accu- 
mulation of funds in New York and Boston. 
Stock operators and traders do not care to 
venture out into deep water pending the de- 
cision in the Northern Securities case. Here 
eopper stocks wear a firmer aspect, and good 
judges believe that, on any improvement in 
the speculative situation in Wall Street, cop- 
per stocks will gradually attain a higher level. 





F. B. Meyer will visit St. Petersburg this 
month to hold conferences with members of 
the British colonythere. It is whispered that 
Rev. R. J. Campbell of Brighton may be his 
successor at Christ Church, London. He 
preached there New Year’s evening. 
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The Silence Broken 


Readers-in-Law Testify 


A newspaper’s real constituency is always many 
times greater than its subscription list. Good words 
spoken by “constant readers,” whose names ap- 
pear upon our rolls, are welcomed and valued, but 
what say the multitude who read incognito? 

We have some replies at hand. As we said re- 
cently we have, within a short time, communicated 
with several thousand officials in Congregational 
churches whose names were not upon our books. 
The answers bear upon this very point. Many 
brothers and sisters-in-law—Readers-in-Law, in fact 
—were discovered. The idea that leading Congre- 
gationalists did not read this paper was at once 
denied. Some of their testimonies follow: 


It has been a visitor in our home for thirty-five 
years. We could not get along without it. You 
will find my husband’s name on your list. Maine. 

You will find my name, only it is ‘‘ firs.’’ instead 
of ‘‘fir.’’ Iwas born with fhe Congregationalist, 
and it has been a welcome visitor of nearly fifty 
years. Massachusetts. 

I have been a subscriber for more than twenty 
years, although, like Abraham Myers’s religion, | 
hold it in my wife’s name. Would as soon think 
of doing without a calendar. New Hampshire. 


This may be a hint to advertisers; it also indi- 
cates the range of influence exerted by this journal 
in the denomination. And you cannot escape this 
conclusion for yourself and your friends, viz., that 
the reading of such a paper is indispensable to 
Christian intellectual and spiritual development. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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Agony 
S1oux FA.LLs, S. D., Feb. 18, 1901. 

“For 32 ze I suffered constantly. 
from protruding piles and finally had to 
abandon my trade of stone-mason. Four 
months ago I began using Pyramid Pile 
Cure, and before [ had used up one 50c. 
box the disease had entirely disappeared 
and there is no sign of its ever returning, 
I am completely cured. F. Capps, 216 N. 
Minnesota Ave.” Sold by all druggists. 
50c. a box. Book, ‘‘ Piles, Causes and 
Cure,” mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

















among a few large purchasers. 


stage is 
policy. 


Dividends Are Guaranteed 


of at least six (6) per cent. per annum on all stock that is purchased in the Racine 
Knitting Co., of Racine, Wis., the well-known makers of the widely advertised 
RACINE FEET and RACINE brand of hosiery and underwear. 
successful concern is now being sold at par value, Ten Dollars {¢10) per share 
(full paid and non-assessable) to provide for further extension o 

to make customers and advertisers of all stockholders. For this reason it is 
preferred to disperse the stock among as many people as possible, rather than 


The officers of this company personally guarantee an annual dividend of six 
per cent. In view of past earnings and with increased facilities, there is no 
reason why dividends should not far exceed the guaranteed amount. 


The product of the Racine Knitting Co. is sold by mail order methods direct 
to the consumer. The.business has outgrown its infancy, the experimental 
ast, the company is splendidly equipped and working on a proven 
very feature is‘ indorsed by recognized authorities. 
the company give an unqualified personal guarantee that annual dividends of at 
least six per cent. per annum shall be paid in semi-annual installments on the 
first days of January and July of each year. 


This is AN UNUSUALLY SAFE, SURE INVESTMENT FOR CONSERVA- 


Stock in this 


business and 


The officers of 


TIVE PEOPLE. We refer you to any commercial agency or bank fer a state- 

ment of our financial responsibility. SEND FOR OUR THOROUGHLY EX- 

pyro lhe PROSPECTUS giving a complete statement of our plans in detail. 
ress 


HERBERT S. BLAKE, Treas., Racine Knitting Co., Racine, Wis. 


N. B.—We want local salesmen to represent our line. 


$ 6,000| Twelve Banks, Bankers 
10,000 and Trust Companies in one 
5 city, (Minneapolis) recently 
10,000 
15,00 


Zia Cousumption. For relief use 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 
TO THE 


LOA N THRIFTY 


residents of Salt Lake City and valley are 
renumerative and safe. They borrow to 
build homes, bring new land under 
cultivation, invest in live stock, etc. 

Fourteen years of success in supply- 
ing conservative capitalists with high 
grade first mortgage securities warrants 
us in soliciting correspondence from 
parties having money which they desire 
toinvest in real estate securities of un- 
questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given. 

All Correspondence Promptly Answered. 

F. E. McCURRIN & CO 

















THIRTY YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 


The Puerto Principe Electric Co, 


At par and accrued interest from Nov. 1st. 

This Company, controlled by Connecticut 
people, is the sole electric company in Puerto 
Principe, Cuba, a city of 35,000 people. 

Total bond issue, $150,000. 

Actually issued, $100,000. 

Net earnings, twice fixed charges. 


examined very thoroughly 
: Q| into an issue of Gold Bonds 
15.000 yielding 5% interest, and they 

5 purchased in amounts as at 
25,000 | the left of this advertisement. 
25,000 


‘: Some of the same issue ar 
Investment Bankers Sait Lake City; Utah, . 
25,000 


still for sale; denominations, 
Gash for REAL ESTATE 25,000 
Send de- 


$100, $500, $1,000. 
If you would like to know 

me seston where it is. 25 000 

wonderfully successful lan, We Wy OSTRANS 40,000 


more about these bonds write 
DER, North American Bidg., } Pa. 4 0 000 Trowbrid ge & ily er Co., 
nal Bank Building, 
| WISH TO BUY ¢ | saaanG 
WESTERN LANDS$ |°—— 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, ree County, : ailroad or other Bonds and 


CHICAGO. ° 
60 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 
‘or cash, especially in 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
i tigati d limi rt. All i 
Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 2 | investiation dud preliminary rengrt ll communice 


8.K. HUMPHREY, Securities Co., Room 528, Exchan 
. < ge Building, 53 State 
60 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. Street, Boston, Mass. : . 














For further particulars, address 


THE PUERTO PRINCIPE ELECTRIC CO., 


P.O. Box 1489, New Haven, Conn. 
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A Church Trouble Reviewed 


An ex parte council met at Tamra, 
Fla., Jan. 7, at the call of twenty-nine 
present or former members of the Con- 
gregational church of that city. Some 
of these members had been expelled, oth- 
ers dropped from the roll of the church, 


and others had received, at their own re- | 
quest, letters of dismission. One mem | 


ber, it appeared from testimony and a 
document presented, had been cited by 
a committee of the church to answer 


charges, but was offered the alternative | 


of asking for a letter to some other 


church, or that her name be dropped | 


from the roll. 


but had afterwards been cited to appear 
for trial before a committee. 

The council, according to its records, 
consisted of representatives of three of 
the five churches, and of three of the 
four individual ministers invited. The 
council continued for four days and 
adopted unanimously a long and elab- 
orate result reviewing the case, stating 
the principles of Congregationalism as 
applied to it, and specifically concluding : 

1, That the financial management of 
the society’s affairs had not been in ac- 
cordance with its constitution, or such, 
in several important respects, as the 
council could approve. 

2. That all matters of discipline con- 
nected with the church had been taken 
into the hands of a committee, whose ac- 
tion was to be final without further ac- 
tion by the church. 

The council advised that such members 
of the church as through a misapprehen- 
sion had secured the dropping of their 
names from the rolls are still in full 
standing in the church; that those who 
had received letters of dismission should 
return them to the clerk of the church, 
and resume their full standing; that the 
person who had asked for and received a 
letter of dismission under threat of a 
church trial unless she did this should 
return the letter to the clerk and resume 
her full standing; and that the person 
who had been expelled by the vote of the 
church committee had in no way lost 
his legal and ecclesiastical standing in 
the church. 

The council expressed its conviction 
that the chief responsibility for the 
trouble rested with the pastor of the 
church, advised the aggrieved members 
that if they could not work and worship 
with those assuming to constitute the 
First Church they should maintain wor- 
ship by themselves, and declared that a 
copy of the result of the council should 
be sufficient credential to entitle them to 
be received into the fellowship of any 
Congregational church. 





Education 


Andrew Carnegie has given $300,000 
and the heirs of Peter Cooper have given 
$300,000 to Cooper Union, New York city, 
for an endowment fund. This will en- 
able it to do a work for the artisans 
superior to that now offered to working- 
men in any other American city. 


Franklin Academy, at Franklin, Neb., 
recently celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary, with addresses by Rev. W. S. 
Hampton, first principal, by Rev. C. S. 
Harrison, former pastor and financial 
agent, and by Principal A. C. Hart. On 
the same day was laid the corner stone 
of the new hall of music called Dupee 
Hall, in honor of the donor. In the 


evening the makers of the academy 
were eulogized at the meeting of the 
Republican Valley Congregational Club. 


Another member had re- | 
ceived notice of expulsion without trial, | 


CFexexs! 


meek snens 
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WHAT AN 
ANALYTICAL 


Awriter in the Chaperone Magazine 


on Flannels, Blankets and Laces insists 
on litte wringing for woollens and no 


rubbing for laces. 


woman has a method of her own 
but all agree on those two points- 
hard points using ordinary bar soap- 
harder still with penny - cheap 


Washing powders. 


Have used Pearline a number of years, and like it 
very much for all kinds of flannel garments 
soft and nice after washing 


CHEMIST 
SAYS: 


Every intelligent 


Mrs. Rev. C.T. 


«I can detect 
nothing in 
PYLE’S 
PEARLINE 


They are 


that would tend 


Am never without Pearliné. Use it with the most delicate 
fabrics and with coarse things 


in all things. 


earline 


i 


4 
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A Successful Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an-. 


num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 mrzrzst $10.00 reicirat 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 246, POTTER BLDC., NEW YORK 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 










Cash im Banks .......cccccccccvcccccsccceees $514,815.89 
Real Estate...........++.+ 1,718,265.81 
United States Bonds..... 2,058,000.00 
State and City Bonds.... 83,500.00 
Railroad Bonds........-....- 856,880.00 
Water and Gas Bonds 144,700. 

Railroad Stocks 6,155,050.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stecks...............- 440,250.00 


Bonds and Mor es, being 1st lien on 
Real Esta “a : od 


bass bgceapeswocersodeaeaéenee 160,400.00 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 249,375.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

eee 608,932.29 

Interest due and accrued on 1st Jan. 1901 47,664.54 


813,637,833.53 


Cash Capital. .......ccccscoscccccccccces 
Reserve Premium Fund.........-..... 4, 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 794,209.69 
5,207,498.84 


$13,637,833.53 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $8,297,498.84 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 
H. J FERED BUSYELLE } Asse Secretaries. 


New YORK, January 8, 1901. 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Net Surplus.......cccccccccccscccsevcccs 








Mrs. Rev. G.E.L 


Safest and Easiest 
for Coarsest and Finest Fabrics. 








Find it satisfactory Ee y 
to injure the skin 


or fine fabric of 


any sort.’’ 





J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


JWALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


Items such as the above 
can be seen in the paper's 
almost daily. Yet many 
such men in their pros - 
perous times could well 
have afforded an Endow- 
ment Policy, which not 
only protects the family 
if the assured dies, but 
also helps to provide for 
his own old age if he 
lives. 


For cost of an Endowment at your age 
cut out and mail coupon below. 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No.64 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for $.......-.--- 
if issued to a man years of age, 


Name 


MIRE Sos i. eh Me dg sbtenesa seve 
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A Step Toward Happiness 


is taken when you insure your life, because you 


nS are doing something that pleases your family. 

ram e ae The possession of a PRUDENTIAL policy is 
i ine) one of the greatest essentials to a happy and 
Kw prosperous existence. 


to meet every 


demand of the HM |The Prudential 


practical user 


Pay ary) * ” « r= 
Sm me ees ee 
= — — —— . 


Insurance 
Company 
of / THE . 
America | PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


John F. Dryden GIBRALTAR 
President \ 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 
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[Remington 
_ . Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shali be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 


e 


























Hot Favorifes 
The H- ) 


Tomakeaself- 
raising buck- 
wheat worthy of 
the high reputa- 


tion achieved by Particular attention is invited to the 
H-O (Hornby’s 


Steam - Cvooked | STE Y 
Oatmeal) is not 

easy, but we do 

it. When buying PIPE ORGAN 


The H-O Co.’s ae 
Buckwheat be Ranking first, of course, as do the 


confident that it ESTEY REED ORGANS 


is unequaled and 


sold under that Correspondence is invited from Church Committees 
and others interested. 


guarantee. 
EsTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont St., Boston 
Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 





























